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Summer Normal Session 
of Gregg School 





RS. July 9th to August 16th the regular 
course of instruction of Gregg School, 
Chicago, will be supplemented by a Teachers’ 


Course. 


Special attention will be paid to methods of 
presentation, speed practice, blackboard drill, 
shorthand penmanship, review work, and the 


correlation of subjects. 


The work will be in charge of experienced 
and capable instructors who have formed the 


faculty of Gregg School for many years. 


Teachers’ certificates will be granted to those 
who pass the required examination. 


If interested in the Teachers’ Course, send for particu- 
lars and Gregg School prospectus. 


GREGG SCHOOL 


32 South Wabash Avenue 
Cc Heie A.C 06 
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The Commercial Teacher’s Contact With the Business World 


By W.E. Bartholomew, Inspector of Commercial Education, Albany, New York 


\ Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association, Albany, 
November 28, 1911] 


NE of the criticisms made of our 
() high schools is that they are too iso 
lated from the communities which 
support them and for which they exist. 
Since high schools began offering courses 
of a practical nature, the criticism has be- 
more frequent because the impor- 
tance of a alliance between the 
school and the community is more gener- 
ally realized. As long as the high school 
courses are in the main 
college preparatory, the 
average community is not 
greatly concerned except 
in the matter of providing 
adequate facilities and the 
necessary teaching force. 
[It allows the superintend- 
ent and his teachers, with 
the assistance of college 
authorities, to determine 
what the high school cur- 
riculum is to be. As a 
matter of fact, there has 
been for a long time an 
intimate 
tween high schools and 
college authorities for the 
express purpose of mak- 
better articulation w 
between the high school 
and the college. Courses are shaped to 
meet the demands of the college, and the 
community is content to stand aside. When, 
however, the high school offers courses de- 
signed to fit young people for business and 
practical life, a different condition arises. 
The courses must be shaped now to meet 
the demands of the community instead of 
the college, and an articulation between the 
high school and the community becomes 
desirable. 
Commercial education was established in 
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the first place so that communities might 
derive a more direct return from their high 
school investment, and it must justify its 
place in a school by the way it meets suc 
cessfully the demands of the business men 
of the community. In my opinion its jus- 
tification and success will depend largely 
upon the extent to which an active associa 
tion of the educational authorities and the 
business men in the community is estab- 


lished. The definite pol- 
icy which underlies all 
commercial education in 


Germany and the wonder- 
ful results obtained have 
been brought about by 
such an association. The 
trade and commercial or- 
ganizations of German 
cities have for a long time 
assigned committees to 
advise with boards of 
education regarding the 
courses of study, and 
these committees render 
considerable assistance in 
shaping the courses to 
suit the needs of their 
respective cities. This 
German idea of having 
an Advisory Committee 
of business men was adopted in Boston 
when, in 1906, a high school of com 
merce was planned to become a part of 
the public system. The Super- 
intendent of Public Schools says in his last 
report: “So far as it is known, this is the 
first time that co-operation between school 
authorities and business men has been ef- 
fected in this country. It has resulted in 
a practical co-operation between the men 
who can say ‘what should be done’ and the 
Board of Superintendents whose business 


school 
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it is to say ‘how it shall be done.’ It is 
generally admitted that the committee of 
business men has been of substantial value 
in promoting the development of the 
school.”’ 

The report makes reference to a co-oper 
ation between business men and the school 
authorities, but it does not speak of what 
is to my mind a very important element in 
operation of the whole 
scheme; namely, a corps of teachers who 
by their own association with business can 
bring into the classroom the spirit and 
atmosphere of the business world. 


the successful 


The teacher of commercial subjects is 
dealing with a subject matter which is not 
fixed, but which has a constantly changing 
material. A teacher of Latin or mathe- 
matics may shut himself up in his study 
to obtain a mastery of his subject, a 
teacher of science may work long hours in 
his laboratory to perfect a demonstration 
of a scientific principle, or a teacher of his- 
tory may delve through piles of manu- 
scripts for the purpose of learning the his- 
tory of some important epoch, and his in- 
struction is the better for it; but the com 
mercial teacher cannot do his best work 
unless he keeps abreast of the changes 
that are constantly taking place in busi- 
ness and business methods. 

Business and industry are ever in the 
process of a gradual evolution. The 
changes, however, are difficult to note, 
although we are advancing toward an era 
in our economic history which will be 
rather more marked in character. In the 
past our industrial development has been 
largely extensive; that is, it has been what 
might be called a covering of the field. 
Business methods have been the kind best 
adapted to the development of large en- 
terprises. The future will witness a de 
velopment of industry largely intensive, 
and the methods of business are changing 
to fit the new conditions. Conservation 
and scientific management will be the fea- 
tures of this era in the economic history of 
our country. It will not be so much a case 
of “seeking more worlds to conquer” as it 
will be a case of “conquering the world in 
hand.” The demand will be not for men 
capable of projecting huge enterprises, but 
for men capable of obtaining a high degree 
of efficiency in any one enterprise. It will 
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be a demand for men of a different sort of 
mental equipment. 
another will continually occur, and the sys 
tems of education must be adapted to the 
new conditions, but it is not enough merely 
to revise our courses of study and rewrit: 
our text-books. 
be reflected in the classroom, and it is by 
the teacher's contact with the business 
world that this may be brought about. | 
want to mention briefly what a commercial! 


( hanges of one sort or 


The new conditions must 


teacher must do to maintain this associa 
tion with the business world. 

In a general way, he must keep himself 
informed of the progress and advance: 
made in business at large. His reading 
should include not only the regular 
monthly journals on business education, 
but such magazines as the World’s Work, 
the Geographic Magazine, the Technical 
World, Scientific American, and the best 
trade papers. Some metropolitan papers 
regularly contain articles on the commer 
cial problems of the day. The financial 
page is often filled with interesting and 
valuable information. The teacher should 
be reasonably familiar with the recent lit 
He should 
be in possession of the pamphlets and cir 
cular matter issued by the local commer 
cial organizations. In brief, his teaching 
should reflect a knowledge of the current 
literature on subjects of interest to th 
commercial world. 

The commercial teacher should be ac 


erature on business economics. 


quainted with new inventions and devices 
in office appliances. The business man is 
constantly studying and investigating im 
provements in office machinery, filing sys 
tems and accounting stationery. The com 
mercial teacher should do the same. It is 
necessary that he visit business shows and 
exhibit rooms to witness demonstrations. 
He should make a study of the catalogs 
of manufacturers to make himself gener 
ally familiar with the various kinds of 
office equipment. 

Another way in which the teacher may 
get into a closer relation with business is 
to cultivate an intimate acquaintanceship 
with business men. It ought to be possible 
for a commercial teacher to form what to 
him would be an advisory council. Such 
a council would provide the teacher with 
an opportunity to discuss the subjects he 
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s teaching so as to make his instruction 
conform nearly to modern and 
local practice and to receive the benefit of 
the actual experience which the members 
of the council would possess. To be more 
definite, there should be an accountant 
whom the teacher might consult in regard 
to bookkeeping theory and also in regard 
to the changes that are constantly taking 
place in bookkeeping practice. The same 
teacher should be acquainted with some 
one who is engaged in actual office work. 
Chere are many things in connection with 
the routine work of an office which the 
The methods used 
sales sheets, vouch 


more 


teacher should know. 
in handling invoices, 
ers, voucher registers, pay rolls and time 
sheets, cost sheets, and storekeepers’ rec- 
ords should be familiar to the teacher. He 
ought to have access to such an office to 
study the office methods in actual operation 
so that he may incorporate in his teaching 
ind class work such features as he consid- 
ers advisable. That part of office routine 
which goes by the name of stenographic 
office practice can scarcely be taught effect- 
ively unless the teacher has the benefit of 
the advice and suggestions of some cone 
ctually engaged in doing the work. 
There is a great deal in connection with 
the handling of the correspondence ‘and 
office records that the teacher can discuss 
idvantageously with a stenographer. 

The teacher should be able to discuss 
banking methods with a banker, not so 
much in order to learn the internal work- 
ings of a bank, but in order to understand 
the relations of the bank with the business 
A correct knowledge of the local 
practice in connection with discounted 
paper, collateral loans and financial state 
ments required of customers applying for 
credit privileges, is desirable for a better 
teaching of business practice. 

The teacher should also be able to dis- 
cuss some phases of commercial law with 
He can broaden his knowledge 
of the subject by having the benefit of a 
lawyer's advice and consultation, and fur- 
thermore he can be sure of an adherence 
to the principles of business law as laid 
down by the statutes of his own state and 
the decisions of the state courts. 

He should be well acquainted with the 
nen who study the whole community as 


public. 


. lawyer. 
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a center of industry and commerce. A 
teacher must be interested in the develop 
ment and growth of his city, and he must 
know something of its economic conditions, 
especially if he is teaching commercial 


geography. The secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce should be a member of 
his advisory board. Pupils of the com 
mercial classes above all should have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the city as a 
business center, and the teacher can make 
his instruction more effective and interest- 
ing by his association with the men who 
know the community. 

There are other business men in the 
community who might be added to this list 
of advisers. The teacher should make his 
acquaintance with these men _ intimate 
enough to feel perfectly at liberty to seek 
their advice and assistance when the neces- 
sity arises for doing so. 

Finally, there is no reason why the com- 
mercial teacher should not be an active 
member of the local commercial organiza- 
He should attend the meetings, 
participate in the discussions and endeavor 
to familiarize himself with the problems 
which such organizations undertake to 
solve for the commercial advancement of 
the community. He should possess the 
same interest that all good citizens have 
in the growth and welfare of the commnu- 
nity. In short, the commercial teacher 
should be a business man among business 
men. 

I am free to admit that it is quite diffi- 
cult for a teacher who is burdened with 
an abundance of school work to do all that 
I have suggested, but I am pretty well con- 
vinced that a commercial teacher cannot 
shut himself away from all outside inter- 
ests and do the effective work which will 
make his instruction what it should be. Ut 
is impossible for him to bring the atmos- 
phere of a business office into his classroom 
unless he keeps in touch with actual busi- 
ness and business men. It is impossible 
for him to prepare pupils for business un 
less he knows what the demands of the 
business office are. It is impossible for 
him to make good citizens of his pupils 
unless he is a good citizen himself. It 
will be his familiarity with the business 
life of the community which will determine 
in a great measure the success of his work. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor, 1910-1911 


(Continued from the March issue) 


Patience Lockhart, Sault Business College, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Fern Crum, Calumet High School, Calumet, 
Mich. 

Mrs. L. O. Brown, Thompson’s Railway 
College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Virginia Commercial and Shorthand Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va. (through Lola M. 
Melson and S. P. Brown). 

Mansfield-Ohio Business College, Mans 
field, Ohio (through P. W. Frederick and 
Elizabeth Fisher). 

E. D. Crim, Hamilton Business College, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Charles McMullen, Great 
School, Great Falls, Mont. 

Alice Wells, Troy Business College, Troy, 


Falls High 


Emily C. Larson, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mitchell, S. D. 

Elizabeth Bremmer, Merrill High School, 
Merrill, Wis. 

Mrs. Louella A. M. Works, Minnesota Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harriet L. Buck, Grinnell Academy, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 

S. G. Edgar, Massillon High School, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 

Guilbert Pitman, London, England. 

Mabel E. Belcher, Charleston High School, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Marie Tonning, Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn. 

Ernest W. B. Dykes, Calgary Collegiate 
Institute, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

Rose E. McIntire, Murdock High School, 
Winchendon, Mass. 

Rutheda A. Hunt, University of North Da- 
kota, University, N. D. 
Etta C. Stiles, Empire Business College, 
Truro, N. S., Canada. 
Beloit Business College, 
(through Nellie Beedle). 
Emma E. Eisenhower, Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, New York City. 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, Ont., Canada. 

A. T. Scovill, Brown’s Business College, 
Sterling, Ill. 

S. A. Dorris, Greer College, Hoopeston, Ill. 

J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa. 

H. G. Ellis, Beatrice High School, Beatrice, 
Nebr. 

Emile L. Morgenstern, Mielly’s School of 
Gregg Shorthand, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Marion B. Fowler, Vermont Business 
College, Burlington, Vt. 

J. M. Steele, Wheeling Business College, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

M. L. Clancy, Marshfield Business College, 

Fond du Lac 


Marshfield, Wis. 
High 
School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Margaret Quilty, 
W. N. Philips, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Beloit, Wis. 
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Frederick Zilliox, Park Region Luther Col- 
lege, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

A. E. Stossmeister, Yellowstone Business 
College, Livingston, Mont. 

Maude McCain, Coleman National Busi- 
ness College, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Cora B. Daugherty, Capes Shorthand 
School, Pontiac, Ill. 
Ruth S. Parker, Lawrence Business College, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
The Office School, 
(through J. E. 
Boyd). 

Genevieve Cross, Allegan High School, Al- 
legan, Mich. 

John H. Amerland, Y. M. C. A. 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

James W. Hawley, Albert Lea Business 
College, Albert Lea, Minn. 

S. S. Gaylord, Lakewood 
Lakewood, N. J. 

J. D. Henderson, Tucumcari High School, 
Tucumcari, N. Mex 

Salamanca Actual Business Institute, Sala- 
manca, N. Y. (through Eva M. Bullard). 

Myrtle Kime, North Dakota School of For- 
estry, Bottineau, N. D. 

Brother George L. Ebert, Holy Trinity 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Antoinette Mackie, Douglas Business 
College, Charleroi, Pa. 

A. E. Cole, Tarentum High School, Taren- 
tum, Pa. 

S. D. Parker, Vancouver High School, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

E. Marguerite Donnelly, Donnelly Business 
College, Charleston, W. Va. 

Leslie E. Bookout, Janesville Business Col- 
lege, Janesville, Wis. 

Louis M. Crandall, The Colby Academy, 
New London, N. H. 

Nathaniel Sanders, Tulare High School, 
Tulare, Cal. 

Olive E. Glodfelty, Whittier Union High 
School, Whittier, Cal. 

Lola M. Melson, Virginia Commercial and 
Shorthand College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Jessie Springer, Indiana Business College, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

A. F. Day, Hutchinson 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

R. L. Montgomery, Prestonsburg Baptist 
Institute, Prestonsburg, Ky. 

Mrs. Lewis H. Vath, St. Cloud Business 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

J. R. Quamme, Red Wing Business Col- 
lege, Red Wing, Minn. 

Columbia Business College, Columbia, Mo. 

B. L. Griffin, Kennett Business College, 
Kennett, Mo. 

Mrs. May Bernschein Lewis, State Normal 
School, Wayne, Nebr. 

Columbia Commercial University, Lancas- 
ter, Ohio (through M. N. Cutlip). 

(To be continued) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Armstrong and R. H. 
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Cultivate an Open Mind 


(Shorthand for plate-writing exercise, March number) 
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Shorthand Speedgram No. 10 


| Under this heading we shall print, from time to time, pithy suggestions as to the methods of 
acquiring speed in shorthand writing. These suggestions will be selected from the writings of 
eminent shorthand writers.— Editor. | 
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Quick Transitions 


motions, but by performing necessary motions in a sluggish way. 

The movements of the hand in passing from word to word, from 

line to line, from page to page, may be performed in the right way, but 

not with sufficient alertness. ‘‘Quick transitions’’ should be the watch- 

word of every writer who aims at speed. While the pen is lifted, let 

all sluggishness and dawdling be avoided. Let the pen, when necessarily 

; lifted, get back to its work with no waste motion or needless delay 

; Let the hand be carried from the end of one line to the beginning of 

another with lightning-like celerity. Let the turning of the leaf be al- 

ways properly prepared for, and then at the right moment, be done 

‘‘with a whiz.’’ Let all the movements of fingers, hand and arm, while 

the pen does not touch the paper, be hurried to the last extreme. If 

these movements, in which no amount of hurry can do harm, be per- 

formed ‘‘with a rush,’’ time is gained for carefulness where it is often 

needed—while the pen is actually making the record. Even the beginner 

(too often indulged in sluggish movements and methods) should habituate 
himself as soon as possible to ‘‘quick transitions.’’ 


1} 
How Good Phrasing Helps 
HEN we seek to minimize the losses by or during the pen-lifts, 
\ V an obvious suggestion is, reduce the number of necessary pen- 
lifts by good phrasing. By good phrasing, I mean, of course, 


6 he may be lost during the pen-lifts, not only by unnecessary 





phrasing which does not, while pretending to save time, sacrifice it by 
inconvenient or awkward junctions, or by an habitual pondering upon 
the phrasability of all the various verbal combinations which present 
themselves in following a reader or a speaker. But when good phras- 
ing has dispensed with every unnecessary pen-lift, the pen must still be 
lifted again and again during the course of every line; and if at every 
pen-lift time is needlessly lost, the possibility of high speed is defeated. 
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Mr. G. W. Brown Celebrates Completion of 45 Years of 


Successful Work 


N February 16th, at Jacksonville, 

() Illinois, occurred the anniversary 

marking the completion of forty- 

five years spent in the cause of commercial 

education by Mr. G. W. Brown. To com 

memorate the event, the new home of the 

Jacksonville Business College was dedi 

cated and opened to the public with appro 
priate exercises. 

At the Anniversary over twelve hundred 
former graduates, 
pupils and friends 
gathered to congrat 
ulate Mr. Brown on 
the great work he 
has accomplished in 
the de velopment of 
practical education. 
(mong those who 
came to pay their 
respects to Mr. 
Brown, and by their 
presence show their 
ippreciation of his 
services to them and 
to the progress of 
education, were men 
ind women of dis- 
tinction in almost 
every walk in life. 

From a very mod- 
est beginning ‘way 
back in 1867, Mr. 
G. W. Brown has 
developed the busi 


up to the largest 

chain of business schools in this country 
which means anywhere in the world. Start 
ing with a school of forty or fifty students, 
and upon this foundation building up a 
chain of twenty-nine schools that now en- 
roll seven thousand students yearly, is an 
ichievement worthy of recognition. Per- 


i haps only those who have heard Mr. 
Brown tell of his early struggles against 
i prejudice, misunderstanding and, what 


was worse, that air of almost contemptu- 
ous tolerance with which the educational 
wuthorities of that time treated practical 
















business education, can fully understand 
how the Anniversary exercises held in the 
place where those early struggles took 
place must have affected him. 

The present generation of commercial 
educators, engaged in both public and pri 
vate school work, owe a great deal to the 
efforts of the early pioneers. Mr. Brown 
is a link between the fathers of business 
education and the present generation, and 
in that respect he occupies a unique 
position. He is still in the forefront 
of the battle, full of energy and en 
thusiasm for everything that pertains 
to the subject with which his name will 
ever be identified. It is to be hoped 
that"'some time he may be persuaded 
to take a little 
leisure in which to 
dictate to a stenog- 
rapher his recollec- 
tions of the history 
of the development 
of commerce during 
the last forty - five 
years. It would be 
a work of absorbing 
interest and of per- 
manent value as a 
record of the evo- 
lution of one of the 
greatest forces in 





the development of 
the commercial and 
industrial progress 
of the country. 


ness school industry Mr. G. W. Brown anvo His Jacksonvit_e Scuoor At the time Mr. 


Brown began his 
work as a business educator the course of 
study was largely devoted to penmanship, 
bookkeeping and arithmetic. Penmanship 
was the subject to which greatest promin- 
ence was given. To quote from the Sou- 
venir booklet issued in connection with the 
Anniversary meeting: 


In early times business colleges were stig- 
matized and anathematized because of the 
abominable flourishing style of penmanship that 
they taught. A course in a business school 
meant chiefly a course in learning how to 
flourish an ornate eagle soaring through the 
air bearing in his patriotic beak a long streamer 
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with the name of the student and the school 
upon it. Doves, pen-drawn horses, bounding 
stags and meaningless scrolls exhibited an art 
as useless and childish as it was impractical. 

A dozen years before the majority of schools 
abandoned this wretched nuisance, Mr. Brown 
threw it out body and boots, and didn’t care a 
continental how many of his wailing friends 
prophesied the early bankruptcy of his schools 
on account of it. 

Mr. Brown was always a pioneer. He 
was among the first to recognize the future 
possibilities of shorthand and typewriting 
and was the first in the middlewest to 
teach these subjects. When Gregg Short- 
hand began to make headway several of 
our friends urged us to bring it to the 
attention of Mr. Brown. “What is the use 
of wasting the time?” we said. “Mr. 
Brown has thirteen schools, and all of them 
teaching one system and all of them with 
out competition. It is very unlikely that 
he would consider, for a moment, the in 
troduction of a new system under these 
conditions—it would be too much trouble 
and expense. He will come to it later, but 
not now.” We did not know Mr. Brown 
then! One day Mr. Brown walked into 
the office and told us that he wanted to 
make arrangements to introduce Gregg 
Shorthand in all his schools. He had de- 
voted several weeks to a close investiga- 
tion of the system in the schools where 
it was taught, having actually gone for 
that purpose to schools a thousand miles 
away and stayed in the classrooms for days 
at a time watching the work and making 
comparisons. That Gregg Shorthand has 
been taught in his schools since—and he is 
a stronger advocate of it to-day than ever 
before—is concrete evidence of the sound- 
ness of his judgment. When he introduced 
the system there were thirteen schools in 
the Brown chain—to-day there are twenty 
nine, and Mr. Brown has frequently tes 
tified that the ever-increasing attendance 
in his schools and the consequent expan 
sion of his organization was due, to a con 
siderable extent, to the results secured with 
the system. 

In 1893 the great World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago presented an opportunity to Mr. 
Brown and several other nationally prom- 
inent commercial college men to make a 
noteworthy exhibition of Business College 
work, and sixteen Business Colleges par 
ticipated. 
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Eleven years later, in the next great 
World’s Fair, at St. Louis, there were also 
just sixteen schools represented, but this 
time the sixteen schools all belonged to 
G. W. Brown. 

At the St. Louis exposition thirty-five 
picked students were taken from Mr. 
Brown's various schools to give exhibitions 
of business college work in shorthand, 
typewriting, rapid calculation and _ book- 
keeping. Mr. Brown employed Mr. Ray 
mond P. Kelley of Chicago, a very rapid 
and versatile writer of Gregg Shorthand, 
to give daily exhibitions of the facility of 
Gregg Shorthand in not only writing Eng 
lish but in writing languages with which 
the writer was not at all familiar. Mr. 
Kelley astonished the natives of other 
countries by the ease with which he could 
write foreign languages—which he didn’t 
understand and had never heard before. 
Thousands of men and women from all 
over the world saw this wonderful ex 
hibition, and for the first time in the his 
tory of World’s Fairs a “Grand Prize” of 
special recognition was given to business 
education and was awarded to Brown's 
Business Colleges. 


The “History of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition” was a great encyclopedia of 
information regarding this wonderful dis- 

’ * 
play of the world’s products and progress. 
It was compiled by Lon V. Stevens, and it 
says concerning the work of Mr. Brown: 

One of the strongest arguments ever advanced 
for the existence of the private business and 
commercial schools of this country was the ex- 
hibit that was made at the exposition by 
Brown’s Business Colleges. Not only the work 
done by the business schools, but the progress 
that has been made in methods and means of 
instruction, was shown in a most practical and 
striking way. 

Mr. Harlan Eugene Reed made an elo 
quent address to the graduating class of 
the Jacksonville school. 

We extend to Mr. Brown our congrat 
ulations for his forty-five years of splendid 
achievement in education, and 
wishes for many years more of service in 
the cause to which his life has been 
devoted. 


business 


va “ * 
se . 
Success in shorthand depends really 


upon but two things—the education of the 
writer, and his speed.”’ 
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A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others 
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Conducted by John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 





Writing Proper Names in Shorthand 


E come now to the fourth step in 
W the writing of proper names in 

shorthand—the surnames. In a 
system in which the forms are generally 
written from the simple alphabet—vowels 
and consonants following each other in 
their natural order—it is an easy matter 
to write all common surnames in short- 
hand. As explained last month, any 
peculiarity in spelling a proper name can 
usually be easily and quickly indicated. 
But, as in everything else, some practice is 
necessary to gain skill and confidence in 
writing names in shorthand; and the 
plates given on another page will afford ex 
cellent material for such practice. 


Making Distinctions 


he following suggestions will be of 

assistance in making clear distinctions: 
**Mc”’ and ** Mac”’ 

The abbreviation “Mc” is expressed by 
m disjoined; but when it is necessary to 
distinguish “Mac,” the stroke is written 
double length. If the letter following 
“Me” or “Mac” is not to be capitalized, 
place the breve sign underneath: 


og , v 
Ps. 


Key McDonough, McCabe, Maccabe, Mac- 
auley, McAllister, McDougall, McIntyre, Mac- 
Intyre 

The Scotch and German ‘*Ch"’ 

The Scotch and German sound of ch 
may be expressed by a dot over k, indicat- 
ing the h sound: 


Key: Loch, Kaulbach, Dietrich, Ulrich. 





“o.oo 


The terminations son, sen, etc., should 
always be clearly distinguished as shown 
in the following: 


4 3 r 


Key: Larson, Larsen, Anderson, Andersen, 
Olson, Olsen, Hanson, Hansen. 


The Commonest Names 


In connection with the practice on 
proper names, the table given on the 
next page, containing the fifty common- 
est names in England and Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
their frequency, according to a compila- 
tion made by the London Pall Mall Ga- 
zette; also the fifty commonest names in 
the cities of New York, Chicago, Phila 
delphia and Boston, specially compiled for 
The World Almanac from the City Direc- 
tories of the respective cities, will be of 
interest. 


Theory Questions Answered 


Q. Does the rule for inserting the initial 
vowel in negative words apply only to words 
which would otherwise require the doubling of 
the consonants n or m/? 

A. No; it applies also to words which 
do not require the doubling of the conso- 
nant. Examples: inaction, enact, inept, 
imagine, initial, immerge. 

~ * . 

Q. If aware is written with the w-dash, why 
isn’t awake? See Manual, page 86, 

A. There would be no gain in facility 
by using the dash in awake because there 
is no reverse movement or awkward join- 






































































| |Smith 
2 Jones....... 
3 |Williams 
+ |Taylor 
5 |\Davies 
6 |Brown..... 
7 |Thomas. 
8 |Evans.. 
9 |Roberts, 
10 |\Johnson.... 
11 | Wilson. -r 
12 |Robinson 
13 |Wright.. 
14 Wood “ee 
15 Thompson 
16 |Hall...... 
17 |Green..... 
18 |Walker.... 
19 |Hughes. 
20 |Edwards 
21 |Lewis 
22 | White 
23 |Turner 
24 | Jackson 
25 |Hill. 
26 |Harris 
27 iClark. . 
28 |Cooper. 
29 |Harrison 
30 |Ward. 
31 |Martin 
32 |Davis. 
33 | Baker. 
34 | Morris 
35 | James 
36 King 
37 |Morgan 
38 |Allen... 
39 |Moore. 
10 |Parker 
41 |Clarke 
42 |\Cook. 
43 |Price. 
44 |Phillips 
45 |Shaw 
46 | Bennett 
47 |Lee... 
48 |Watson 
+9 |Griffiths 
50 |Carter 
ing. 


i 
| 





In words like aware, sweep, quail, 
there is a reverse movement, and for this 


ENGLAND 
|anp Wat.es. 


SCOTLAND. 


|) 
McDonald. . 


Brown 


Thomson... 
. Robertson 


Stewart 

Campbell 
Wilson 
Anderson 


Scott 


Miller 

Mc Kenzie 
Reid 

Ross 
McKay 


Johnston... . 


Murray.... 
Clark 


Paterson. ... 


Young 


. Fraser 


McLean. 
Henderson 


Mitchell... . 


Morrison. 
Cameron 
Watson 
Walker.. 
Taylor.. 
McLeod 
Ferguson 


Duncean..... 


Gray 
Davidson 
Hunter. 
Hamilton 
Kerr 
Grant 


McIntosh. . : 


Graham 


. White 


Allen 
Simpson 
McGregor. 
Munro 


. Sinclair 


Bell : 
Martin..... 
Russell 


. (Gordon 


reason the dash is used. 


Q. 


u,” 


A. 


Examples: 


When should the circle be 
as is done in 
The circle is generally used in ur. 
hurt, urge, surround, surren- 
der, surmount, surgeon, murmur, murder, 
courtesy, survive, survey, journey, sojourn, 


- * * 


“ 


surgeon” ? 


THE 


. Connell 
. Dunne. 


.|Brennan.... 
. Burke 


. Brown. 


GR 
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The Commonest Names 


IRELAND. 


Murphy 
Kelly. . 


. Sullivan 


Walsh 


Smith 


O’Brien 
Bryne 
Byrme...... 


. (Connor 


O'Neill... 
Reilly. 


. Doyle — 
- McCarthy... 


Gallagher. . 
Doherty. ... 
Kennedy.... 
ae 
Murray 
Quinn 
Moore...... 


- McLaughlin 
Carroll 
. Connolly 


Daly... 


Wilson...... 


Collins 
Campbell 
Clarke 


. Johnston 


Hughes..... 
Farrell 
Fitzgerald 


Martin 
Maguire.... 


iNolan...... 


3 eee 
Thompson. . 


. Callaghan. . 


used for short be 


| New 
Crry. 


Smith 
Brown 
Miller 
Murphy. . 
Meyer.. 
Johnson 
Kelly 
Cohen 
Levy 
Williams 
Jones 
Murray 
Wilson 
Clark 
Sullivan 
Martin 


White...... 


Davis 
O’Brien 
Ryan.. 
Moore... 
Schmidt 
raylor 
Muller 


. Thompson. . 


Anderson 


.|Walsh.. 


Harris. 
Reilly. . 


Campbell. .. 
O'Connor... 
. | King 


Lynch... 
McCarthy 
Schneider 
Lewis 


.| Ward 


Young 
Robinson 
Hall. 
Brady 
Burke 
Morris 


O’ Donnell Collins 
.|Duffy.......)Jackson. . 
Mahony Carroll 
Bovle.. | re 
Healy... Hughes. 
i cccean Klein 
White ; \Cohn 


Q. 


A. 





York 


burden. 


How 
* written? 


CHICAGO. 


Johnson 


. ee 


Anderson 
Miller.... 
Brown 
Peterson 
Jones... 
Williams 
Wilson 
Thompson 
Olson 
Davis 
Ryan.. 


.|Clark 


White 
Kelly... 
Martin. 
Moore. 
Schmidt 
Sullivan. 
Meyer 
Murphy 
O'Brien 
Hansen 
Larsen 
Taylor 
Walsh 


- Young. 


Campbell 
Lewis. 
Mueller. 
Baker... 
\dams 
McCarthy 
AS 
Jackson. 
O'Connor 
Hill 
Burke 
Allen 
Olsen 
Hoffman 
Green 
Murray 
Lynch 
Becker 
Petersen 
Ward.. 
Morris 


Schneider 


In a few monosyllables like cur, 
fur, the hook is preferable. 


should 


a consonant follows. If 
write km 
amples: comma, comedy, connive, connote, 
comity, comatose. 


words 


for com 





P HILADEL- 
PHIA, 


Smith 
Miller 
Brown 
Jones _—e ea 
Johnson 
Wilson 
Kelly 
Williams 
Taylor 
Davis 
Moore 
Clarke. 
Murphy 
Thompson 
Dougherty 
Young 
White 
Martin 
Thomas 
Campbell 
Gallagher. . 
Robinson 
Myers 
Scott 
Anderson 
McLaughlin 
Allen. 
Green 
Fisher. . 
Walker 
Morris 
Stewart 
Wright 
Mitchell 
Murray 
Hughes 

La wis 

Fox 
O’Brien 
King 

Evans 
Roberts. 
Jackson 
Harris 
Collins. . 
Snyder 
Kennedy... 
W ood 
Hall 


Burns 


= * 


like 


Com, con are expressed by k when 


and kn 


.| Williams. 


.| Morse. 


|Driscoll. 


comma, 


a vowel follows. 
for con. 





Boston. 


. Smith. 


Sullivan. 
Murphy. 
Brown. 
Johnson. 
Clark. 
O’Brien. } 
McCarthy. 
White. 
Davis. 
McDonald. 


Jones. 
Kelley. 
Hall. 
Taylor. 
Doherty. 
Wilson. 
Kelly. 
Donovan. 
Murray. 
Collins. 
Robinson. 
Moore. 
Anderson. 
Allen. 
Thompson. 
Hill. 
Ryan. 
Miller. 
McLaughlin. 
Walsh. 
Mahoney. 
Fitzgerald. 
Young. 
Parker. 
Lynch. 
Campbell. 
Martin. 
Rogers. 
Baker. 
Foley. 

W ood. 
Stevens. 


Crowley. 
Lew is. 


connote 


Ex 
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Practice Exercise on Surnames—! 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Practice Exercise on Surnames—Il 
(The key to this plate will be given next month. ) 
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The Antiquity of Shorthand 


12. A friend of mine asserts: (a) that there 

is no shorthand reporting prior to the publica- 
tion of Pitman Phonography in 1837; (b) that 
ili systems before that time consisted of crude 
ibbreviations; (c) that the name “Phonog- 
raphy” was originated by Isaac Pitman, whose 
system, he says, was the first to be written by 
sound. Will any of your readers inform me 
whether or not these statements are correct? 


UITE a of 
been received to question 12, but 
for one reason or another none is 
wholly complete or satisfactory, owing 
chiefly to the fact that histories of the art 
of shorthand writing are rather scarce and 
ire available to only a few. For this rea- 
son, the editor of this department, with the 
issistance of Mr. Gregg, has gone to the 
trouble of making a search of the available 
literature on the subject, and a resumé of 
the results will follow. 
Shorthand Two Thousand Years Old 
The answer that is deemed the 
worthy was submitted by Mr. Raymond M. 
Offt, Passaic, New Jersey, and is as fol- 
lows: 
(a) 


number answers have 


most 


The definite history of shorthand re- 
porting dates in the century preceding the 
Christian era. Tiro, the accomplished freed- 
man and amanuensis of Cicero, was, in 63 B. C., 
the first known practitioner of the art. He 
reported Cato’s great oration against the pro- 
eedings of Cesar respecting the Catilinian 
Conspiracy, as well as Cicero’s own orations re- 
pecting the same. Julius Cesar, Augustus, and 
litus Vespasian are said to have been profi- 
cient in the art of shorthand writing; and this 
s clearly shown by many references in Horace, 
Ovid and other writers. (Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana and Universal Cyclopedia and Atlas.) 


English Shorthand Began 1588 


When Rome fell in the fifth century, short- 
hand seems to have suffered a similar fate, and 





Ys andAs 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 So. Wabash Avenuc, Chicago 
this Jepartment should be addressed 
ents is given each month for the best answer received on cach question, and an 
for the best answer of the month 
of the questions as they desire 

Answers to the questions in this issue must be in 
ne number 


to whom all communica 


Subscribers may send in answers to a5 many 
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submit questions to be answered in 
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and of Shorthand Reporting 


nothing was heard of it until 1588, when Tim 
othe Bright published his “Characterie an Arte 
of Shorte and Secrete Writing.” The system 
consisted of 537 words which were to be com- 
mitted to memory and from them all other 
words were formed by modifications. I men 
tion only Bright’s system because he was the 
first to revive the art after it had been “dead 
and buried” for about eleven centuries. 


First Official Reporter Appointed 1740 


A court of law in England in 1740 took the 
initial step in appointing an official shorthand 
writer. The next instance of the public recog- 
nition of shorthand in that country occurred in 
1789, when the House of Commons, during the 
trial of Warren Hastings, called the shorthand 
writer to the bar and required him to read from 
his notes the exact words used by Mr. Burke. 

The American Colonies were not far behind 
the mother country in the use of shorthand. 
The Virginia Convention of 1788, called to de- 
liberate on the ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States, was reported in shorthand in 
a meritorious manner by David Robertson, of 
Petersburg, Virginia. (E. Amer.) 

Shorthand was first employed officially in 
Parliament in 1802, when a resolution was 
passed that the “evidence given before all com- 
mittees inquiring into the election of members 
should, or might be, reported by a person well 
skilled in the art of writing shorthand,” and 
shortly afterwards W. B. Gurney was ap- 
pointed shorthand writer in this capacity to 


both Houses of Parliament. (Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ) 

(b) The systems prior to Isaac Pitman’s 
“Phonography” did not all consist of crude 


abbreviations, chief among which were the fol- 
lowing: 

In 1602 John Willis published his “Art of 
Stenography or Shorthand Writing by Spelling 
Charactery.” 

In 1646 Jeremiah Rich published a system 
which was the first to distinguish arbitrary 
signs by the use of a dot placed on either side 
of the stroke. 

In 1750 Thomas Gurney improved on Mason’s 
system (1672). Gurney was appointed by the 
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Government as reporter of the House of Com- 
mons soon after publishing his system. This 
position has been held by the Gurney family to 
the present day. Charles Dickens also wrote 
this system while a reporter in the House of 
Commons. 

In 1786 Samuel Taylor published his “Essay 
intended to establish a standard for a universal 
system of Stenography.” 


First Phonographic Systems 


(c) The name “Phonography” was origi- 
nated by Isaac Pitman, although his was not 
the first system to be written by sound.* The 
phonetic principle was first applied to English 
shorthand by John Willis in 1602. The first 
system on a full phonetic basis was William 
Tiffin’s (1750), followed by those of David Lyle 
(1762), Holdsworth and Aldrich (1766), Rich- 
ard Roe (1802) Phineas Bailey (1819) and 
Thomas Towndrow (1831). 


An excellent answer was also received 
from Mr. Alfred D. Cameron, Seattle, 
Washington. Although Mr. Cameron cov 
ers much of the ground that Mr. Offt does, 
he treats the subject from a different angle 
in many respects. His answer in part is 
as follows: 

(a) Shorthand reporting dates at least from 
the time of Cicero, nearly two thousand years 
ago. Rather complete information concerning 
Latin and Greek shorthand systems of antiquity 
was given in a recent number of the “Writer,” 
with extracts on the subject from different 
ancient writers. But for all practical purposes 
we may consider only reporting in the English 
language. 

There were several systems of shorthand pub- 
lished before that of Isaac Pitman. Rockwell's 
“Teaching, Practice and Literature of Short- 
hand” (U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular 
of Information No, 2—1884), gives the alpha 
bets of eighty-nine systems of shorthand, all of 
them in the English language, which antedate 
Pitman’s famous work of 1837. 

Many of these early systems were obviously 
unsuited to reporting purposes; but the idea 
of reporting in English shorthand dates at 
least from the time when Peter Bales, in his 
“Arte of Brachigraphie” (1590), promised his 
pupils that “they might also lerne to write as 
fast as a man speaketh by the arte of brachi- 
graphie.” 

William Mason, reputed to be the best short 
hand author and reporter of the seventeenth 
century, invented a system which was after- 
wards successfully used by the Gurneys, report- 
ers to Parliament, and, as later modified by the 
Gurneys, by Charles Dickens in his reporting 
work. W. B. Gurney was appointed shorthand 
writer to both Houses of Parliament early in 
the nineteenth century, and his system, founded 
on that of Mason, is used in Parliament to the 


* (It will be shown later that the name “Phonography 
was not originated by Isaac Pitman.) 


present day, despite the efforts of promoters 
and adherents of other systems to effect a 


change. 
(b) Every system of shorthand contains 
more or less abbreviation. Most of the abbre 


viations in the old systems were far cruder than 
those of the present-day systems, and accord 
ingly a much longer time was required not only 
to learn to write the system but to read and 
transcribe the notes. 

Of all the eighty-nine systems older than Pit- 
man’s, eighty-three were so-called “a, b, c” sys 
tems; that is, they were founded mainly on the 
alphabet. Each letter was designated by 
straight line or curve, sometimes with the addi 
tion of a hook or loop, letters not sounded 
being omitted; and no attempt was made to 
provide adequately for the many vowel sounds 
of the language. 

Six of the systems were, like Pitman’s, strictly 
phonetic, and resemble in many respects the 
later phonetic systems. They could hardly be 
called systems “consisting of crude abbrevia 
tions,” as provision was made in them for every 
sound in the language, just as in the later sys 
tems. 

(c) According to Murray’s “New English 
Dictionary (the ‘Oxford Dictionary’),” the word 
“phonography” means: 1, The art or practice 
of writing according to sound, or so as to repre 
sent the actual pronunciation; phonetic spell 
ing. Example given is dated 1701. The word 
is now obsolete in. this sense, though used by 
Bishop Trench as late as 1851. 


Franklin's Uncle Wrote Shorthand 


Miss Grace E. Dempster, of New Ha 
ven, Connecticut, throws an _ interesting 
little side-light on the subject as follows: 

The following may be found in the Autobi 
ography of Benjamin Franklin, which is con 
sidered one of the finest pieces of literature in 
the English language: 

“My Uncle Benjamin had formed a shorthand 
of his own, which he taught me, but, never 
practicing it, I have now forgot it. * * * 

“He was very pious, a great attender of ser 
mons of the best preachers, which he took down 
in his shorthand, and he had with him many 
volumes of them. . 

“My father intended to devote me to the serv 
ice of the church, My Uncle Benjamin ap- 
proved of this and proposed to give me all his 
shorthand volumes of sermons—TI suppose as a 
stock to set up with—if I would learn his char 
acters.” 

I thought this particularly interesting when | 
read it, as it gives some idea of the need felt of 
shorthand even as far back as the year 1640. 


Other good answers were received from 
Raymond Rein, of Bucyrus, Ohio; H. E. 
Kemp, Decatur, Ill.; Mary O. Pollard, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. A. Foster, Stroud, Okla. ; 
Julia Dambrose, Westville, Ill., and an 
excellent answer from one whose name 
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was not given. Mr. L. M. Crandall, of 
New London, N. H., also relates the story 
of Benjamin Franklin's uncle’s experience 
with shorthand, and says: “This clearly 
shows that shorthand must have been used 
previous to the publication of Pitman’s 
Phonography in 1837, for the shorthand 
volumes which belonged to Benjamin's 
uncle, as well as his shorthand reports of 
the best speakers of that time, must have 
been written previous to 1715.” 


The Question Answered in Detail 


Taking up the various phases of the 
question: “A friend of mine asserts (a) 
that there shorthand reporting 
prior to the publication of Pitman Pho- 


was no 


nography in 18387.” 

An investigation of the authorities very 
definitely establishes the fact that short- 
hand was used for reporting at least two 
thousand years ago. Or, to be exact, it 
dates back to the year 63 B. C. 


First Shorthand Contests 


The earliest use of shorthand writing of 
which there is any authentic record is that 
of Marcus Tullius Tiro, freed by Cicero 
and made his secretary. Tiro developed 
a system of shorthand which had a wide- 
spread use. Many of the great men of 
Rome became interested in shorthand writ- 
ing and did not scorn to become masters of 
it. Sentonius expressed surprise that the 
Emperor Caligula was not familiar with 
stenography, and in speaking of the Em- 
peror Titus, “I have often heard 
that he was capable of writing shorthand 
with the greatest rapidity and that he often 
with the scribes for his own 
amusement.”” Thus we have the record of 
“shorthand even in those early 
Shorthand was taught, it is sup- 
posed, in about 300 schools at that time. 

A writer in the Remington Notes says: 


said: 


competed 


contests” 
days. 


Early Grecian records owe much to the ste- 
nographers. These assisted at the trials of the 
murders, and later, when Christianity gained 
supremacy, became official reporters of ser- 
mons. Pope Clement (196 A. D.) divided 
Rome into seven districts, with a stenographer 
for each. The sermons of the great Origen 
of Alexandria were noted down in shorthand, 
is were those of Chrysostem, St. Augustine and 
others. Eight official stenographers were pres- 
ent at the Grand Council of Carthage in 411 
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A. D., and for some two centuries following the 
art remained in considerable use. 


In referring to the use of stenography 
during the Dark Ages, this same writer 
Says: 

The sermons and the reminiscences of Savon- 
arola near the close of the fifteenth century 
were reported as preached. So powerful was 
the eloquence of the great preacher that even 
the scribe was overcome and occasionally in his 
notes there comes a break with this explanation: 
“At this point I was unable to proceed through 
weeping.” 

“At this point” many modern stenog 
raphers are unable to proeceed—but not 
“through weeping.” We wonder if that 
overpowering and convincing compliment 
would make amends for lack of speed in 
this age! 


Shorthand Aids Early Christians 


Isaac Pitman mentions that Ennius 
(about 150 years B. C.) is “said to have 
invented 1,100 common notes or abbrevia- 
tions, called common because intended for 
general use.” The invention of shorthand 
is generally attributed to Tiro, a freedman 
of Cicero, and Mr. Pitman says: “Seneca 
is said to have added at least 5,000 char- 
acters to those of Tiro; but he would form 
an erroneous idea of these who would sup- 
pose them all ‘arbitraries.’ They are the 
most common, concise and distinct forms 
he could devise of abbreviating the words; 
and they were published, probably, to in- 
sure a general uniformity of style among 
the shorthand writers of his day.” An 
effort toward “standardization,” it may be 
remarked, that was not fraught with diffi- 
culties that confront present-day workers 
along that line. “The work was progress- 
ively enlarged by various hands till Cyp- 
rian, Bishop of Carthage, put the finishing 
stroke to it by the addition of many ‘notes’ 
for Scripture, proper names and other 
Christian words, thereby rendering the 
work ‘much more useful to the faithful.’ ”’ 

Mr. Pitman further “As this 
ancient system of shorthand, devised by 
Cicero, about 1,900 years ago, was prac- 
ticed by Tiro, and considerably enlarged 
by Seneca in the first century, the 200 folio 
pages of Genter’s publication, containing 
twelve or thirteen thousand characters, 
carried the running title of ‘Notae Tyrom’s 


says: 


, 


ac Seneca 
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American Shorthand Reporting Over 250 
Years Ago 


Coming down to a more modern use of 
shorthand, the late Charles Currier Beale, 
formerly official reporter to the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court, Boston, and ex-presi- 
dent of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, and a noted shorthand histo- 
rian, said, in an address before the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association, in 
1907: 


We can find indisputable proof of fairly cred- 
itable shorthand reporting being done 250 years 
ago. Indeed, I have in my own library a report 
of a trial of Lieut.-Col. John Lilburne taken in 
shorthand in 1649 and printed from the report- 
er’s transcript the same year. A careful exam- 
ination leads one to the conclusion that it is a 
very creditable report of the proceedings of 
that far-away occasion, and while we have no 
way of deciding whether there are any impor- 
tant omissions, the apparent continuity of the 
questions and answers is unbroken, and there 
are no serious defects to catch the eye of the 
practiced reporter of to-day. 


Mr. Beale said further: 

There were alleged verbatim reports long be- 
fore 1649 even, but this is the earliest I have 
seen; and after that period the presses teemed 
with reports of trials of political and criminal 
offenders, which seemed to have formed favorite 
reading in those days, and in the minute frank- 
ness of their details they often rival the yellow 
journals of to-day. It would seem that there 
were Nan Pattersons and Harry Thaws even 
in those days, and Stanford White had many a 
prototype in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, if we may believe the stories told by 
these plain-spoken narratives. To those who 
think the present age one of great degeneracy 
in so-called “high life,” the trial of Frederick 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, in 1768, faithfully re- 
corded in shorthand by Joseph Gurney, and 
printed in imposing folio volume, will demon- 
strate that there is indeed “nothing new under 
the sun.” 


The Famous Gurney Family 


By the middle of the eighteenth century, or as 
early as 1725-1750, the profession of shorthand 
reporting had become firmly established in Eng- 
land, and Thomas Gurney had commenced, in 
reporting regularly the sessions of the “Old 
Bailey” court, the long and successful career as 
a shorthand reporter, which his descendants 
have continued to the present day. When we 
reflect that the shorthand notes of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings taken 150 years ago by Thomas 
Gurney, can be read as easily by the Gurney 
staff of to-day as if they were taken yesterday, 
and remember that the Gurney method is but a 
slight modification of William Mason’s system, 
of which the first edition appeared in 1672 and 
the fifth in 1707, just 200 years ago, and that 


Mason’s in turn was but an improvement upon 
Jeremiah Rich’s system, first published under 
the name of William Cartwright, in 1642, and 
that Rich’s system was largely based upon John 
Willis’s Stenography, the first alphabetic sys- 
tem of shorthand, published in 1602, we can 
comprehend that, after all, those early seven- 
teenth century writers were as up-to-date in 
their day as we are in ours. 

About 125 years ago, one W. I. Blanchard 
was well known as one of the most skillful of 
the London professional shorthand reporters. 
Many published reports of trials, etc., bear wit- 
ness to his popularity and skill, and, like some 
of his successors, he wrote a book on shorthand, 
published in 1786, or thereabouts, and in the 
preface he gives the following as a statement 
illustrative of what his system should enable a 
good reporter to accomplish: 

“As a proof of this, and to give some idea of 
the rapidity of gentlemen of the bar in the 
course of argument, I remember to have written 
in one hour and forty minutes, from a speech 
of the Honourable Thomas Erskine, in the Car- 
lisle Committee, upon the Petition of Mr. Chris- 
tian against Mr. Lowther, 208 law sheets, each 
sheet containing 72 words, in all 14,976 words.” 


One of the most entertaining pictures of 
English life in the seventeenth century 
comes to us in the diary of Samuel Pepys, 
who wrote out his impressions in short- 
hand, using the system of shorthand in- 
vented by Thomas Shelton, published in 
1620. Many of the shorthand systems 
that antedated by a century the system 
invented by Isaac Pitman were of long life 
and were widely used. Among these were 
the systems of Byrom, Taylor, Gurney 
and Lloyd. The Gurney system has been 
used for generations as the official system 
in the English Parliament, and is used 
there to-day. It was this system that 
Charles Dickens, the novelist, employed in 
his early days as a reporter in Parliament. 
An extended story of Dickens’ reporting 
experience, with a specimen of his notes, 
was given in the March number of the 
Gregg Writer. 

Many Old-Time Systems Were Scientific 

The next phase of the question is: “(b) 
That all systems before that time con- 
sisted of crude abbreviations.” 

It is probable, because of the phonetic 
nature of the Roman language, that all 
these earlier systems were based upon a 
more or less perfect phonetic basis; and, 
while effective as reporting instruments, 
were crude in one sense and most compli- 
cated in another. 
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But, be that as it may, there is the most 
conclusive sort of evidence to prove that 
there were many systems of shorthand 
with a phonographic foundation long be- 
fore Isaac Pitman published his system. 

Mr. James E. Munson, in the Munson 
Phonographic News and Teacher for Au- 
gust, 1897, says: 

I do not know that Mr. Pitman ever claimed 
that he was the originator of the plan of writ- 
ing phonetically. Indeed, he could not have 
made such a claim if he was at all conversant 
with the course of alphabetic writing, and I 
have no doubt that he was. The very idea of 
writing with an alphabet had its origin in pho- 
netics and is thousands of years old. Cicero 
and Cesar wrote phonetically. 

Brambach in his “Aids to Latin Orthogra- 
phy,” speaking of the nature of Latin spelling, 
says: “The spelling of the Romans was pho- 
netic (according to sound); that is, the sounds 
uttered in actual pronunciation were indicated 
by the spelling.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that even the system 
used by Tiro must have had a more or less 
phonetic basis. In Benn Pitman’s “History of 
Shorthand” (1856) no fewer than four systems 
of phonetic shorthand are mentioned as having 
been published prior to Isaac Pitman’s Pho- 
nography—namely, those of Tiffin (1750), Lyle 
(1762), Row (1802), and Towndrow (1831). 


Mr. Munson says further: 

The system of Tiffin, published more than 
eighty years before either Towndrow or Pitman 
wrote, is a wonderful specimen of phonetic 
shorthand. It will be noted that his vowel scale 
is the same as ours, with an additional sign for 
the sound of “e” in “earth:” * * * This is 
probably the first system of phonetic shorthand 
ever devised. 

The Stenographer for December, 1902, 
in discussing this same subject, says: 
“Isaac Pitman is commonly credited with 
having originated the use of the phonetic 
principle. That this is erroneous there is 
abundance of evidence to show. More than 
two centuries before the publication of 
Stenographic Soundhand authors were 
directing their pupils to write according to 
the sounds of words and not according to 
the received orthography.” The Stenogra- 
pher then says that all the shorthand 
authors, beginning with John Willis 
(1602), and coming down to Moat (1833) 
used a phonetic basis. 


Silent Letters Omitted in Old Systems 


In the “Complete Guide to the Art of 
Writing Short-Hand,” by Thomas Town- 
drow, published in Boston, Massachusetts, 
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in 1831, the following directions are given 
to the learner: 


Mode of Spelling 


In writing Short-Hand no particular regard 
need be paid to the usual method of spelling. 
The Learner must see such letters only as he 
may consider indispensably necessary to give 
the sound of the word intended to be expressed. 
All silent letters should be omitted. 


With all these old-time systems it was 
a general principle to omit silent letters. 
The difference between them and what is 
known as the phonetic principle was 
mainly that no analogy was attempted be- 
tween the phonetic pairs of consonants. 
That is to say, similar characters were not 
assigned to the representation of p, b, f, v, 
etc. Nor was there any attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the different shades of 
vowel sound, ordinarily five vowels being 
represented only. It must be admitted 
that in Pitman’s Phonography the value 
of the distinction in the change of vowel 
sound has been greatly over-estimated 
when considered from the practical stand- 
point. In theory the twelve vowels and 
four diphthongs were represented, but as 
every one knows, the distinction was made 
by placing dots and dashes alongside the 
consonants in different positions, and 
these dots and dashes were distinguished 
by shading. Even when it was possible 
to insert the vowels, it does not need any 
argument to show how difficult it would 
be to distinguish between a light dot and 
a heavy dot, or between a light dash and 
a heavy dash in even moderately rapid 
writing. As a matter of fact, it is admit- 
ted by practical writers of the Pitman sys- 
tem that very few vowels can be inserted 
in practical work. And, of course, with 
the disappearance of the vowel the “sound” 
theory becomes practically valueless. On 
the other hand, in many of the older sys- 
tems the vowels were represented by joined 
characters, and therefore were an actual, 
integral part of the word. 


The Name ‘‘Phonography’’ Not Original 


The third point in the question is: “(c) 
That the name ‘Phonography’ was origi- 
nated by Isaac Pitman, whose system, he 
says, was the first to be written by sound.” 

It will be seen that this question is 
partly answered by both the foregoing dis- 
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cussions. Thomas Anderson’s “History 


of Shorthand” disposes of Pitman’s claim 
to having been the first to use the word 
“Phonography” as follows: 

The title of the work, Phonography, is not 
new; no more are the ideas on which the system 
is founded, as we find the title first used by 
“M. C. Luc, qui en 1809, fait paraitre un sys- 
teme d’ecriture rapide qu'il nomma Phono- 
graphie;” and we also find the arrangement of 
the alphabet, as well as its pretence to a philo- 
sophical foundation, enunciated by Dr. John 
Byrom in 1767. Not only so, but any one may 
see in the alphabet of Blanchard (1779) all the 
outlines of characters used by Pitman. Pit- 
man’s sh is only Blanchard’s f, Pitman’s f is his 
r, Blanchard’s w is Pitman’s r, which, when 
thickened, is also made to do service in Pit- 
man’s system for w, and Pitman’s s and z (the 
circle) are those of Blanchard. The inquisitive 
student will also find that the very arrangement 
of the so-called Phonographic alphabet of Mr. 
Pitman is little else than a reproduction of that 
of Dr. Byrom, who clustered the letters accord- 
ing to their affinity of sound or their labial con- 
nection, thus: “pb, fv,td, th sz sh.” In this 
alphabet, too, we recognize the plan taken by 
Mr. Pitman of using the combination of ks 
for x. Further, in the work published by Scott 
de Martinville, we find all the hooked charac- 
ters which Pitman employs for fr, fl, gr, gl, pr, 
br, etc. So that Mr. Pitman’s claim to be con- 
sidered an inventor is apparently not founded 
on unquestionable pretensions. 


A footnote to this last sentence says: 
“Mr. Pitman publicly disclaimed, some- 
time since, the invention of phonography, 
yet he calls himself still ‘Inventor of Pho- 
nography.’ ” 


Similarity Between Harding and Pitman 


In the Students’ Journal for July, 1889, 
Andrew J. Graham, author of the Graham 
system, after explaining, with shorthand 
illustrations, how closely Isaac Pitman had 
followed the plan of the Harding edition 
of the Taylor system (which was the sys- 
tem Mr. Pitman used for some years prior 
to publishing his own system) especially 
in the pairing of the letters f and v and 
distinguishing them by shading, declares: 

Most certainly, if copyright law is to secure 
justice Mr. Harding had ample ground for hav- 
ing Mr. Pitman’s 1837 Stenographic Sound- 
Hand enjoined as a plagiarism of several of the 
most important points of authorship in the 
whole history of shorthand before 1837, namely: 

1. Similar or paired signs for similar or 
paired sounds. As to discovering these rela- 
tions of the consonants, they were completely 
known to phonologists from 1787 (in Rev. Wil- 
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liam Graham’s Shorthand, in Byrom’s system, 
and in Harding’s). 
2. The arrangement of vowels into two 


classes, one part represented by dots, and the 


other by dashes, in three different places, with 
a determination of the order in which those 
vowels were to be placed, to read before or 
after; and as to the direction of the strokes. 


The Word ‘‘Phonography’’ Used 1740 


As to the title ““Phonography,” Mr. Gra- 
ham says: 

In a circular by Mr. Pitman, in 1841, he 
speaks of his “First Edition” thus: “This work 
is interesting, as containing the first attempt at 
writing by sound.” 

This self-praise is clearly too much. The 
term, “Pronouncing Stenography”—the precise 
equivalent of Isaac Pitman’s term, “Steno- 
graphic Sound-Hand”—was applied by Mr. 
Keyes A. Bailey to his system, published in 
New York in 1831, which, be it noted, is six 
years before Mr. Pitman’s “Stenographic 
Sound-Hand.” So that Mr. Pitman cannot 
have the glory of originating the idea of pho- 
netic representation in shorthand, nor of the 
invention of even the name. The name Pho- 
nography was first applied by Isaac Pitman in 
1840, but it had been applied in a work of 144 
pages, teaching phonetic spelling, published in 
London in 1701, with the following title: “Prac- 
tical Phonography; or, the new art of rightly 
spelling or reading words by the sight thereof. 
Applied to the English tongue by J. Jones, 
M. D.” 

Nor can Mr. Pitman have the honor of first 
applying the term Phonography to shorthand 
writing; for, in 1691, there was published in 
London a book by Joseph Garnes, entitled, 
“Phonography; or, How to Write the English 
Tongue by the Sound Thereof ;” and the equiva- 
lent, Phonegraphy—voice-writing, or writing by 
sound—was applied in 1839, by De Stains, to 
his shorthand system, which was published some 
months before Mr. Pitman issued his “Second 
Edition” with the name Phonography. 

Conclusions 

The data given proves conclusively: 

1. That there was verbatim shorthand 
reporting long prior to the appearance of 
the Pitman system and that some of the 
systems—such as the Gurney and Taylor 

published long prior to the Pitman, are 
still used in some of the most difficult legal, 
convention and Parliamentary reporting, 
both in this country and in England. 

2. That many of the systems prior to 
Pitman did not “consist of crude abbrevia- 
tions.” 

8. That the principle of writing by 
sound and the name “Phonography” were 
not originated nor invented by Isaac Pit- 
man. 
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Treated—; Pa rty 

22. What is the correct preposition to use in 

the blank of following: “The party was treated 

a banquet”? Would it be right to say “The 
party was treated with a banquet”? Is “party” 
used correctly in this sentence? 

The preposition to received the greatest 
number of votes as the correct word to be 
used in the sentence given. Miss Mabel 
Godfrey, New York City, believes that the 
sentence should be “The party was treated 
to a banquet,” and states that with “would 
imply a literal application, such as to treat 
with 
meaning would be, of course, absurd in this 


a substance sulphuric acid, which 
instance.” 

Others who take this view are Mr. Sam- 
uel Bradfield, Decatur, Ill.; Mr. Marshall 
Laughton, Osman, Ont.; Migs Nellie Babb, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Mr. H. E. Kemp, 
Decatur, Il. 

Mr. H. Frank Dawson, Williamstown, 
West Va., is in favor of using with. He 
says: “Persons are treated with things; 
things are given to persons.”” The word 
at is suggested by Mr. Arthur Skeeles, Ell- 
wood City, Pa. He remarks: 

It would be incorrect to say “The party was 
treated with a banquet.” The party might need 
treatment soon after the banquet—say the next 
morning—but hardly while it was in progress. 


Miss Mary Pollard, Chicago, 
from Henry James: “I treated myself to 
another walk,” and from Roget’s Thesaurus 
the expression “treat oneself to.” In “Tom 
Brown,” on the other hand, we find “To 
treat a poor fellow with a bottle of Bur- 
gundy,” and Andrew Lammie 
“With sweet apples he did me treat.”’ 

As to the use of the word party, there 
is a general consensus of opinion that if 
one person is meant the use of the word 
As Mr. Skeeles Says: 

It is perhaps not a physical impossibility to 
hold a banquet with only one person present, 
but it is practically a social impossibility; and, 
as party is usually used to mean a company of 
persons, we may assume that the word is used 
correctly in this instance. 


quotes 


writes, 


is incorrect. 


Miss Babb opines that “any one who is 
eminent enough to have a banquet tendered 
him deserves a more favorable reference 
than party.” 

This would seem to be an instance when 
it would be well to recast the sentence. 
Miss Pollard suggests that it be made to 
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read “A banquet was given in his honor” 
if one person is meant, or “in their honor” 
or “in honor of the party” if a group of 
people is referred to. Miss Babb’s version 
is “Our popular fellow citizen was treated 
to a banquet” or “The members of the 


party were treated to a banquet.” 


The Advantages of Owning a Machine 


23. Should a stenographer have his own 
typewriter; if so, what advantages are to be 
gained by his doing so? 


The opinion seems to be general that, 
provided it is possible from a pecuniary 
standpoint, it is of inestimable value for a 
stenographer to have a machine of his own. 
Mr. H. Frank Dawson ranks the stenog- 
rapher with the artist or the musician, in 
the contribution which we quote below: 

While all modern offices are well equipped 
with machines, it is desirable that a stenog- 
rapher should have his own typewriter for the 
obvious reason that he is naturally more familiar 
with it than with any other machine. Every 
real musician has his own instrument, every 
note of which seems to vibrate with his own 
heartstrings—and is really a part of himself. 
It would be inconceivable that such passionate 
outbursts could be produced on any other in- 
strument than the one with which he has so 
thoroughly acquainted himself. Just so with 
the stenographer; not until he thoroughly ac- 
quaints himself with his machine—makes it a 
part of his very life—will his work become a 
pleasure to him. 

A number of excellent reasons are given 
by Mr. Wellington Patrick, among which 
are that a stenographer will find the pos 
session of a machine an incentive to become 
an expert, and that opportunities to do out- 
side work will come to him more frequently 
if it is known that he has a machine of his 
Mr. Patrick also says: 

One takes more pride in what is his own. He 
will probably keep his machine in better repair 
than he will his employer’s. A _ stenographer 
should have his own machine as much as a 
dentist his own tools, a doctor his own medi- 
cines, or any other professional man the ma- 
terial for his work. 

Miss Mabel E. Good, Elliott’s Business 
College, Burlington, Iowa, gives an actual 
illustration which is much to the point: 


own. 


I know of a young lady who worked in an 
office where the typewriter was practically 
worthless, and the men at the helm saw no 
need for getting a new machine. She bought 
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a typewriter of the latest model, and they soon 
noticed the difference in both the quantity and 
the quality of her work, and insisted on pur- 
chasing the machine from her. 

Mr. Skeeles is disposed to view this 
question from a somewhat flippant view- 
point. We believe our readers will enjoy 
his humorous comments on this subject: 


The advantages of owning a typewriter are 
many. A disowned typewriter is almost sure 
to be cross and peevish. It may perhaps secure 
the discharge of the stenographer; and may 
even use its influence against him when he 
applies for an increase of salary. 


Mr. R. E. Young, Galesburg, Ill.; Mr. 
Raymond M. Offt, Passaic, N. J.; . Mr. G. 
C. Newman, Colfax, Wash.; Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, Decatur, IIl.; Miss Edith L. Mook, 
Denver, Colo., ory Mr. R. A. Lathrop, 
Acme Business College, Seattle, Wash., are 
also credited with excellent contributions. 


@ 


Self-Measurement 


24. How is a stenographer to measure his 
worth; that is, how is he to know when he 
should be content with the salary he is getting? 


A little book on this subject by William 
DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, has been brought to our attention. 
This wonderfully helpful volume is pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch, New York, and 
the material it contains was given by Dr. 
Hyde in an address before the People’s 
Institute, Cooper Union, New York. In 
his introduction the author brings out the 
value of self-measurement, and the neces- 
sity of having a scale to measure human 
nature as we have a scale to measure ma- 
terial objects. Such a scale is offered in 
this book. The quotations below are from 
the chapters on “Work” and “Science,” 
and will, we believe, be especially helpful. 
If you can answer the following questions 
in the affirmative, you may be ranked as 
having reached the high mark of efficiency: 


Are you constantly striving to find cheaper, 
better ways of doing your work? Are you 
trying to do old tasks in new ways? Are you 
pondering new needs and problems, and think- 
ing about ways of solving them? Do you take 
your work home with you? Is it the last thing 
you think of at night and the first thing in 
the morning? Do you care more for the doing 
of it and the solving of its problems than for 
the money or fame you can get out of it? Does 
it get possession of you, rather than you of it, 








so that you cannot let it alone? Then you 
have the spirit of the inventor, you are creative, 
your rank is plus three. 

Do you get glimpses of truth not hitherto 
discovered? Can you bring known facts, not 
merely together in a heap, but into relation to 
each other under some hitherto unrecognized 
principle or law? Can you put the stamp of 
your individual insight on what you know, so 
that hereafter the world will have to think in 
the terms which you give to your subject? 
Then you touch the heights of originality, and 
your rank is plus three. 

Miss Mook is of the opinion that self- 
estimation is unnecessary, and that the bet- 
ter way is to allow your employer to take 
care of this end of the propositicn. 

Mr. H. Frank Dawson looks at the mat- 
ter in a similar light. He says: 

Never should a stenographer be satisfied until 
he has the consciousness that he has done his 
very best, regardless of the salary he may be 
getting. True worth, in its ultimate reality, is 
not to be considered in terms of dollars and 
cents. So far as salary is concerned, he should 
be content when he has given full returns, 
heaped up, running over, for the amount he 
is to receive. The world is looking for just 
such a man, and business men will “beat a 
path to his door.” 


Others submitting interesting contribu- 
tions on this subject are Miss Mabel E. 
Good, Burlington, Iowa; Mr. Arthur 
Skeeles, Ellwood City, Pa.; Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, Decatur, IIL; Mr. Geo. H. Zimpfer, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Mr. R. A. Lathrop, 
Seattle, Wash. 


AD» 
Rules for Spelling 

25. Can any one give me a good spelling 
rule for the use of the terminations: able, ible; 
ant, ent? Please illustrate fully. 

In Words, Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition, Application, published by 
The Gregg Publishing Company, you will 
find succinct rules for these terminations. 

Ant is defined, “Having the power of, or 
continuing to,” and among the examples of 
this ending are observant, benignant, ex- 
pectant, indignant. 

Ent is “an adjective suffix signifying 
action or being.” Illustrations of this are 
indulgent, different, violent, diligent. 

For able and ible the only rule which 
would seem to “hold water” is the one 
given in this text, that the final e of the 
root word should be dropped before these 
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terminations, except after c and g. Words 
in which this final e is retained are manage- 
able, chargeable, changeable, serviceable. 


Miss Babb’s general comment is worthy 
of quoting in full: 


There are no good, honorable, dependable 
rules for spelling. Just as soon as you begin 
to pat yourself on the back for having, at last, 
found a sure thing—biff, you strike something 
that really ought to go under that rule, only 
it doesn’t. 


Wordsworth gives the only correct descrip- 
tion of the rule for spelling English: 


“Bright as if through ether steering 
To the traveler’s eye it shone; 
He has hailed its re-appearing 
And as quickly it is gone.” 


The following is from the pen of Mr. 
Wellington Patrick: 


This rule will govern able and ible: Silent, 
final e must be dropped when suffixes beginning 
with a vowel are added; as, blame, blamable; 
force, forcible; but words ending in ce and ge 
retain e before ous and able to preserve the 
soft sound of ¢ and g; as, outrage, outrageous; 
courage, courageous; marriage, marriageable; 
charge, chargeable; trace, traceable; peace, 
peaceable; notice, noticeable. 

Ant and ent are Greek suffixes that have come 
to us. There are usually no rules given in 
— governing the use of suffixes, as this 
is determined by the meaning or the shade of 
meaning of the suffix in question. However, 
from the meaning of these suffixes, I have 
formulated and submit the following rule: Ant 
signifies the person who, and is active, denoting 
the actor; ent means condition of a person or 
thing, is passive, and indicates the receiver of 
an action or thing. The following will illus- 
trate: claimant, informant, defendant, tenant, 
attendant;—the following: dependent, client, 
correspondent, recipient. 

Care should be taken not to confuse these 
suffixes with ment, scient, and others. A careful 
study of English is prescribed; it is often dif- 
ficult for one not thoroughly conversant with 
the complexities and perplexities of English to 
follow a set rule. There are so many apparent 
contradictions, and often many exceptions, and 
again, the meanings of the word undergo a 
change, so that one may go astray in trying 
to follow a rule—in trying to avoid Scylla fall 
into Charybdis. No one can know too much 
about the language he speaks. 


Mr. H. E. Kemp quotes from Webster's 
International Dictionary. This quotation 
is reproduced here for the further guidance 
of our readers: 

There is a class of adjectives ending either 
in -able or -ible of which a large majority have 
the termination -able. Many of them are from 


the Latin words ending in -abilis or -ibilis ; some 
are from the French; and not a few are formed 
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by adding the termination to the English words. 
The forms in -ible occur mostly in words going 
back directly to Latin verbs ending in -ere or 
-ire. For English compounds the form in -able 
has become usual. 

There was formerly considerable diversity of 
usage in respect to the terminations -ant and 
-ent, both of which were, in certain cases, used 
almost indifferently; as in the words confidant 
or confident, and the like. Present usage, how- 
ever, is definitely settled in favor of one or the 
other form, in nearly every word of this class, 
though not always upon uniform principles. 
Thus, the abstract noun confidence and the ad- 
jective confident are universal, while the common 
noun is sometimes the English confident, but 
often the French confidant. The abstract noun 
dependence and the adjective dependent have 
almost entirely superseded dependance and de- 
pendant, while the noun dependant, which was 
at least as commonly seen in Walker’s time 
as the noun dependent, has now yielded its place 
in great measure to dependent. On the other 
hand, we now have both the adjectives and the 
common nouns attendant and repentant; and 
the abstract nouns attendance and repentance. 


Mr. Samuel Bradfield, Decatur, IIl., also 
contributed to this question. 


@ 


Certificate and Diploma 


26. What, if any, is the difference between 
a Certificate and a Diploma? 


Mr. Raymond M. Offt, Passaic, N. J., in 
the answer quoted below has covered this 
subject very satisfactorily: 

A certificate is usually a testimony in writing, 
while a diploma is a writing conferring some 
privilege, honor or power upon some person. 

I quote from the Standard Dictionary: “Cer- 
tificate: a documentary declaration regarding 
qualifications, service, conduct or other advan- 
tageous facts; more official than a recommenda- 
tion, but usually not proceeding directly, like a 
license, from public authority.” “Diploma: a 
writing, usually under seal, granting some privi- 
lege or authority, or bestowing some honor; 
especially the official certificate of graduation 
in arts, medicine, law, etc., bestowed by some 
college or university, or an instrument authoriz- 
ing a person to practice a profession.” 

The Encyclopedia Americana says: “Diploma: 
from the Greek diploo, ‘fold’ or ‘double,’ orig- 
inally a document on two tablets of wax or on 
writing material which was folded. The Roman 
Emperors granted diplomas to couriers giving 
them the use of public servants or horses; 
hence diploma came to signify a writing or 
document conferring some power, authority, 
privilege or honor, usually under seal, and 
signed by a duly authorized officer. Diplomas 
are given to graduates of a university on taking 
their degrees.” 
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This discussion may well be amplified 
by the following from Mr. Wellington 
Patrick: 

A teacher may receive a diploma from an 
institution, but he must receive a certificate 


teach school in 
certificates are 


before he 
leachers’ 


from the state can 
the public schools. 
of many kinds and grades, varying with the 
different states. \ dentist or a doctor may 
receive a diploma from a dental college, or a 
medical school, but before they are legally per 
mitted to practice in any state they must secure 
certificates from Boards provided by the state 
for that purpose. A pupil in school may receive 
a diploma, but it simply that he has 
completed a course prescribed for the schools. 
Often the states recognize diplomas from cer 
tain educational institutions as s itisfactory cre- 
dentials to teach or to practice medicine, etc., 
and certificates are issued by the state on these 
credentials. 


means 


Satisfactory answers were also received 
from Mr. Arthur Skeeles, Ellwood City, 


Pa.; Miss Mabel E. Good, Burlington, 
Iowa; Mr. H. Frank Dawson, Williams 
town, W. Va.; Mr. Davis Collings, Man 


chester, Ohio; Miss Frankie Beard, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Mr. Cleveland S. Cabler, 
Fordyce, Ark.; Miss Nellie Babb, Colorado 


Springs, Colo.; Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, 


Ill.; Mr. Samuel Bradfield, Decatur, IIl., 
and Miss Mary Pollard, Chicago. 
AS}. 
Referred for Answer 
32. In my reading the other day I came 


across this sentence: “Dictation to a stenog 
rapher is an easy way of preparing ‘copy’ for 
the printer, but it is responsible for the deca- 
dence of literary style among English and 
American authors.” Will the readers of the 
Gregg Writer express their opinion as to the 
truth of this statement? 

33. Is the first word “vacancy” used 
rectly in the following letter: “We are in re- 
ceipt of yours of the Ist instant making appli 
cation for a position, but regret to state that 
at the present time we have no vacancy to offer 
you. Should a occur in the near 
future where we your services, we 
shall be glad to advise you.” 

34. Where does the author of “A Descrip- 
tion of Jesus Christ” (given as the Plate-Writ- 
ing exercise in the December number), get his 
information concerning Christ’s appearance? 

35. Is there 
the person to 
telephone? If so, 


cor- 


vacancy 
can use 


which one can see 
talking over the 


a device by 
whom he is 
describe it 

36. I have often seen letters which contained 
the following self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for reply.” Is this 
Can an envelope be self-addressed? 


sentence: “IT enclose 


correct? 
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Question Held Over 


Discussion of Question 17 on the origin 
of touch typewriting is omitted this month 
on account of the unusual length of this 


Department. 


‘That Contest” 


contest announced in the December 
May 1 
as marking the limit of 


The 
magazine is drawing to a close. 
was the date set 
The results, so far as bringing in 


from 


time. 
subscribers, 
We are sorry 


contributions individual 
have been most satisfactory. 

not to have heard from more schools, and 
especially from more students. To date, 
however, Elliott's Business College, Bur 
lington, lowa; Decatur High School, De 
catur, Illinois, and Acme Business College, 
Seattle, Washington, are leading the list of 
aspirants for the school prize. There is 
still a chance, though, for a “dark horse.” 
Why not make “My 


your slogan? 


hat is in the ring” 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of Chicago's public schools, announced to 
her principals a new form of third person, 
singular number, personal pronoun, which 
she hopes may be introduced in general use. 
The pronoun is intended to indicate both 
genders at once, so it will be unnecessary 
but 
three words will be compacted in one as 


to say “his or her” or “he or she,” 


follows: 


He’er means he or she. 

His’er means his or her. 

Him’er means him or her. 

Some examples of the use of the new 
pronouns, as given by Mrs. Young, in her 
address to the superintendents, follow: 

“A principal should so conduct his’er 
school that all pupils are engaged in some- 
thing that is profitable to him’er and where 
the pupil is required to use knowledge in 
accomplishing his’er task. 

“IT don’t see how one can map out the 
work for the fifth or sixth grade when he’er 
has always done the work in the grades 
above or below.” 
























month with the authoritative plates 


HE article “A Teacher as a Friend” 
came to us last month as the key to 


a specimen of shorthand submitted to 
us for criticism by a teacher in a Western 
school. It appeared to us to be excellent 
in sentiment, and at the same time good 
material for shorthand practice. 

As the name of the Deity occurs in this 
article, it may be well to say that we have 
discontinued using “‘g’’ with the capitaliza- 
tion marks to represent “God.” It is more 
facile to write simply “g-d,” as it elim 
inates the lifting of the pen; and in the 
case of derivatives—godly, godliness, god 
like, ete. 


facile, but more distinctive. 


the new form is not only more 


A Teacher as a Friend 

All teachers are human; most of them have 
as deep a desire for real friendship as any one 
can have; and most of them are capable of giv- 
ing the kind of friendship that transforms life 
into a nobler and a more durable thing. Friend- 
ship between boys and teachers is as simple, 
sane and natural as friendship can be. More- 
over, a firm and true companionship thus es- 
tablished between a man and a boy is excel- 
lent for both of them; the boy makes the man 
renew his youth and the man makes the boy 
wiser in his decision, more mature, more inter- 
esting and more soundly developed. 

Yet many boys refuse friendship with a teach- 
er because they are afraid that their com- 
rades will think that they are trying to curry 
favor, or that the teacher will think so him- 
self. This feeling is base, for it is born of fear. 
If a boy admires a man, and that man happens 
to be his teacher, there is no reason why the 
best of friendships may not exist between them. 
Of course a boy should first determine in his 
own mind whether the feeling which he has is 
honest friendship; if he is certain of that, he 
may be sure that his teacher will easily recog- 
nize its genuineness. 

What has been said of friendships with men 
applies perhaps more strongly to friendships 
with women. There is many a man who to-day 
recalls with thankfulness a woman teacher of 
the old days who not only taught him his les- 
sons, but by her grace, patience and sweetness 
of spirit taught him truths and maxims of the 
heart. 

To refuse friendship is to refuse God’s rem 


Plate-Writing Exercise 


. Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “ 
Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book 
any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be 
This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak 
on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to judicious review 





uivance key" given below 








compared next 







edy for loneliness, for morbid introspection, and 
for a thousand little ills. Let boys 
make friends of their teachers, and they will 
be less likely to make friends of those whose 
friendship is specious and fickle. Real friend- 
ship does not lose a boy anything, but makes for 
him many a treasure of unselfishness, of trust 
and of affection The Youth's ¢ ompanion, 


nameless 


What a Stenographer Does 
HARLES LAMB, the quaint Eng- 


lish essayist and humorist, in his 
autobiography filling only one page, 
said that his true works were to be found 
Leadenhall 


Street, filling several bound volumes. 


on the shelves of his office in 


Let us see how the works of a stenog- 
rapher compare with the number of books 
produced by an author. Assuming that a 
stenographer writes fifty one-page letters 
per day, which is a fair though by no 
means an unusual day’s work, each letter 
containing about the same amount of mat- 
ter as a page of an ordinary printed book, 
in a week he has written 300 letters, or 
the equivalent of a 300-page book. In a 
year he will, of course, write the equiva- 
lent of fifty-two books, which is a record 
that very few authors have equaled in a 
lifetime devoted to writing. 

This is intended merely to show the 
actual not to 
compare the creative powers of a stenog- 
rapher with those of a great author. How- 
ever, after considering the vast amount of 
labor represented by the efforts of a ste- 
nographer for one year, we will not be 
likely to speak slightingly of the noble 
Arthur B. Mattox, Cincin- 


amount of work done, and 


occupation. 
nati, Ohio. 


“Success in shorthand depends really 
upon but two things—the education of the 


writer, and his speed.” 








FEW months ago we published 4 
A specimen of German shorthand 
written by Mr. Zimpfer. The pub- 
lication of this specimen brought a letter 


from our friend Dr. H. B. Besemer, of 
Ithaca, New York, in which he says: 


Seeing the German shorthand makes me lone- 
some and I am sending you some Esperanto 
shorthand as a curiosity. I tried to adapt Gra- 
ham to Esperanto, then I tried some half-dozen 
light-line and other systems that promise well, 
but they are all absolutely no good for the lan- 
guage which has no catch phrases, no slang, no 
elisions and no exceptions, and in which the 
vowels are more important than the consonants. 
How well and how beautifully Gregg fits Es- 
peranto any one can see by a brief study of 
this attempt I am sending you. 


THE GREGG WRITER 


Esperanto in Shorthand 


In a previous letter Dr. Besemer said: 


I am, or was, a Graham writer. In looking 
for a system to teach my niece, I have bought 
the text-books of fourteen different systems— 
being, as everybody is, disgusted with the Pit- 
manic systems—including the German systems 
of Stolze-Schrey and Gabelsberger, the French 
system Duploye, several mongrels, New Rapid, 
“Standards”—of all sizes—light-line systems, 
etc., etc. I got your book and it looks like a 
work of genius. Anyhow, your vowel scheme 
was a work of genius, and the plan of the 
consonants also. 


We are giving the specimen of Dr. 
Besemer herewith, as it will doubtless be 


Esperanto Written in Gregg Shorthand 
(See opposite page for key.) 
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of interest to many of our readers, and 
especially to those who have studied 
Esperanto. 
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National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


Preliminary Program of Convention to be held in Spokane, July 16-19 


TUESDAY, JULY 16 


9.30- 9.50—President’s Address...........+.+: 

...»-Mr. H. A. Hagar, Chicago, II. 

9.50-10.10—Advertising in the Business School 

CORPEROTTER occ ccc cccccasscessnese 

Mr. C. V. Crumley, Seattle, Wash. 
10.10-10.30—Discussion. 

10.30-10.50—How to Finish Stenographers for 

Quick Placing by the Typewriter 

Company Employment Department 

sanbes ena Miss Etta M. Murrin, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

10.50-11.10—Discussion, led by..........-+++++ 

Samemen D. S. Hill, Seattle, Wash. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17 


9.30- 9.50—How to Introduce Students to the 
Study of Shorthand........Mr. J. 
C. Staley, North Yakima, Wash. 

9.50-10.10—Discussion. 

10.10-10.30—How to Start the Student in Touch 
Typewriting .....cccccccccccscecs 
..Mr. W. C. Hyatt, Seattle, Wash. 

10.30-10.50—Discussion. 

10.50-11.10—How to Plan the Advanced Type- 
writing Course to Get the Best 
DEE ns0450c0000sesacuusa® Mr. 
W. F. Ruegsegger, Kalispell, Mont. 

11.10-11.30—Discussion. 

11.30-11.50—How to Teach Shorthand and Type- 
writing to Country Students...... 
Mr. L. M. Lewis, Wenatchee, Wash. 

11.50-12.10—Discussion. 


THURSDAY, JULY 18 


9.30- 9.50—How the Application of Psychology 
in Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing Helps Both Student and 
WOE o dcccccasdeccnescnguenbes 
Mr. Geo. W. Scott, Riverside, Cal. 

9.50-10.10—Discussion, 

10.10-10.30—How to Help Students Who Wish 
to Become Reporters............. 
....Miss Mary Lucas, Racine, Wis. 

10.30-10.50—Discussion. 

10,50-11.10—How to Review Shorthand Prin- 
ciples in Connection With Dictation 
WEEE cccsccdconccowoccesssedcevese 
éneess H. M. Blair, Spokane, Wash. 

11.10-11.30—Discussion. 

11.30-11.50—The Phonograph in the Business 
COREE occ cc ccnesecscvccosseecece 
tied E. A. Kane, Spokane, Wash. 

11.50-12.10—Discussion. 


FRIDAY, JULY 19 


9.30- 9.50—How and What Subjects to Teach 
in the Shorthand Department..... 
ceavta J. P. Wilson, Seattle, Wash. 

9.50-10.10—Discussion, led by...........++++- 

J.C. McTavish, Edmonton, Canada. 


10.10-10.30—How to Organize and Conduct 
Shorthand Work in Night School. . 
..-H. L. Lady, San Francisco, Cal. 
10.30-10. tines %! led Dy....cccccccccces 
. A. Peterson, Seattle, Wash. 
10.50-11.10—How .~ Teach Business English in 
a Business School......... Frances 
Effinger-Raymond, Chicago, IIL. 
11.10-11.30—Discussion. 
11.30-11.50—What the Shorthand Teacher Should 


..O. A. Bosserman, Portland, Ore. 
Tf LL 


Key to Esperanto Shorthand 


Ekzercado Cerba je Stenografio 


Estas aliaj manieroj per kiuj oni povas 
konatigi kun la arto, kiam la studento ne kon- 
vene povas uzi la metodojn kiujn mi estas 
notita. Se li ne povas konvene skribi je dik- 
tado, li povas legi kaj relegi la notojn, tio 
fortigos lian sperton. Li povas, aiiskultante 
parolanton sekvi la vortojn cerbe, dum ili estas 
parolataj, kaj li eltrovos ke ne estas facila 
ekzercado de la animo, memori la formojn de 
la vortoj parolataj. Se la studento ne zorgas 
tenti sekvi la parolanton tiamaniere, li povas 
fari la sigilojn en la aero, sur la genuo, sur 
paperfolio, aii sur io ajn konvena, kaj tio helpos 
al li. Alimaniere oni povas utili jurnalon, ai 
alian presitan paperon, kaj formi la steno- 
grafiajn signojn kun plumo aii krajono guste 
super la presitaj vortoj. La standardo de la 
studento de stenografio devus esti “praktikado 
perfektigas” kaj li devus iam gin memori. 


e 


It is difficult to pick up a paper now- 
adays without reading something about 
vocational training. The New York Times 
of February 26 contained a report from 
Washington, stating: 

“The Vocational Educational Bill, of which 
Senator Page of Vermont is the author, calling 
for about $2,225,000 next year and increasing 
each year until 1921, when the maximum sum 
of $14,462,000 is reached, will be favorably re- 
ported to-morrow from the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry 

“The comprehensive scope of the bill em- 
braces an appropriation of $5,000,000 annually 
to encourage education in high schools along 
vocational lines, including home economics; 
$4,000,000 to encoura the establishment of 
agricultural high schools; $2,900,000 for demon- 
stration work on farms; $1,000,000 for the 
maintenance of field test and breeding stations, 
and $1,480,000 for the education of teachers at 
state agricultural colleges and state normal 
schools.” 
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prog nosis 


therapy 
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Medical Plates—| 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. 


Vocabulary 


caseation > skiagraph oC 
? 

epticemia L-<2 fluoroscope < 

tuberculin , symptomatology 


subcutaneously Pe ad hemoptysis 


oF 
a ’ 
diagnoticians pseudochlorosis 
a 
diagno tuberculosa , 
* * 
~ é 
¢ 
mediastina . neutrophil —— ZF 
x 
tubercles o leycocy tosis te 
& < 
» > 


infiltration tachycardia 


erethism a.» 


fluorescent sind 


? 
scapulo-humoral , ‘ 
r 
supraspinous C, 
infraspinous ? 
& : 
‘ 7 
infraclavicular ‘ 
fremitus Ci—wI 
suprascapular + 
interscapular - 
auscultation 2 4 
expirium < 
bronchiolar < 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month. ) 
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Medical Plates—lll 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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(To be continued) 
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“Standardization of Shorthand” an Accomplished Fact 


N the shorthand magazines these days 
I a great deal of space is being devoted 
to the discussion of “shorthand stand- 
But as time has gone on, it 


ardization.” 
has become clear to even the 
guiné that it is utterly hopeless to recon- 
cile the conflicting interests and conflicting 
styles of Pitmanic shorthand. Many even 
are beginning to realize that an alphabet 
permitting of so many possible variations 
cannot be the ultimate system of short- 
hand. The alphabet is the foundation; 
and a solid foundation does not yield to 
change, however much it may appeal to 
the imagination. That thought is begin- 
ning to percolate through the minds of 
many leading advocates of the older styles 
since the problem of standardization was 
presented to them. Therefore we are 
heartily glad that the standardization 
project was attempted, because it has been 
provocative of thoughtful investigation. 
What is the object of standardization? 
Nowhere has its purpose been better de- 
scribed than in a paper read by Mr. Je 
rome B. Howard, publisher of the Benn 
Pitman system, at the last convention of 


most san- 


the Kentucky Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, and published in the proceedings 
of that body. Mr. Howard said: 

“My conception of standardization of 
shorthand is that shorthand writers every- 
where should adopt a system of writing 
that when written under normal conditions 
shall be universally intelligible, so that you 
can read what I write and I can read what 
you write.” 

We have explained why it is impossible 
to realize this ideal with the many styles 
of the old geometrical systems now on the 
market. But with the system of shorthand 
written by the vast majority of the readers 
of this magazine, “standardization” is an 
established fact. This was strikingly 
shown in the recent transcribing contest. 
A page of the actual reporting notes of 
Miss Paula Werning were reproduced, and 
readers of the magazine were asked to 
make transcripts. The notes were taken 
at an address recently delivered in New 
York by William Jennings Bryan. They 
were reproduced exactly as written. 

Transcripts were received from more 
than 130 different writers, located in vari- 
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ous parts of the country, Mexico, South 
Africa and England. The first notes on 


the page represented but a part of a sen- 


tence—not enough to give even a clue as 
to what the of the sentence was. 
The contestants had never seen the notes 
before and were unfamiliar with the mat- 
ter and the little idiosyncrasies. But, in 
spite of this, the winner of the contest sub- 
mitted an absolutely perfect transcript 
wording, punctuation, paragraphing and 
typing. 

Many of the transcripts were perfect, so 
far as the reading of the shorthand was 
concerned, the only errors being in the 
mechanical production of the transcript. 
Of the dozen or more transcripts that could 
be rated first-class, the wording was prac- 
tically perfect, the errors being either in 
misprinting letters, misspelling, punctua- 
tion, or paragraphing. The greatest num- 
ber of errors were made on transcribing 
the part-sentence mentioned—it being at 
the top of the page, where the curvature 
of the notebook prevented the writer mak- 
ing as accurate a record as was possible 
elsewhere. The notes were not taken 
under the “normal” conditions which Mr. 
Howard mentions, but were written with 
notebook upon the knee in an assembly 
hall where the writer was not placed to the 
best advantage for reporting accurately. 
But, notwithstanding that fact, the notes 
were absolutely legible. 

When it is considered that a large num- 
ber of those taking part in the contest were 
students who had had no practical expe- 
rience as stenographers, the legibility of 
the shorthand is all the more impressive. 
The winner of the contest, Mr. Elmer H. 
Johnson, who is a linotype operator, and 
who learned shorthand without a teacher, 
says: “I felt backward about entering, 
because I felt somewhat outside the circle. 
But when the ‘shorthand rough draft’ came 
I couldn’t resist. Thought I, I am study- 
ing shorthand and operating a keyboard; 
surely that lets me hang at least on the 
fringe.” 

The contest revealed many interesting 
features. One of the contestants writes: 


sense 


I began the study of shorthand in 1879 with 
Mrs. Burnz’s Phonetic Shorthand, a modifica- 
tion of Munson’s system, afterward changing 
to Scott-Browne’s American Standard. I have 


GREGG 
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never tried to write Gregg Shorthand, but have 
so far contented myself with learning to read 
it. What I know of the system is the result of 
simply reviewing the text-book two or three 
times, in much the same manner as I would read 
any other book. My general knowledge of the 
subject enabled me to grasp, at a glance, the 
principles incorporated in each lesson. I now 
read the shorthand plates in the Gregg Writer 
almost as readily as the printed page, and take 
great pleasure in it. 

Before reviewing the text-book, if any one had 
suggested the idea that Gregg or any one else 
could take the shorthand material used in the 
Pitmanic systems, and after throwing half of it 
to the winds, could with the remainder con- 
struct a system which would be at once more 
facile, more legible and more expressive with 
the same or even greater brevity of outline than 
any of the old systems, I would have said with- 
out hesitation, “impossible.” 


A letter from another one of the con- 
testants reveals an ambition that is highly 
commendable: 


I am not a stenographer and never took 
shorthand in any school, but being janitor of 
the county high school, I would visit the short- 
hand classes occasionally. I have not written 
shorthand enough to gain much speed, but as 
far as reading it is concerned, I claim that I 
don’t need to take a “back seat.” 


This writer has found time also to learn 
touch typewriting, his beautifully written 
transcript testifying to the skill he has 
been able to obtain unaided. 

A more effective demonstration of the 
standard quality of Gregg Shorthand could 
hardly be made than was shown in this 
contest. Notes that are taken under re- 
porting conditions are commonly regarded 
as being legible only to the one who wrote 
them, and very often not wholly so to 
him. That the reading of shorthand by 
the writers themselves, when written at 
high speed, requires considerable time, is 
shown by the fact that the speed committee 
of the N. S. R. A., when formulating their 
rules, allowed two hours for each tran- 
script of a five-minute “take.” 

More than two thousand schools are now 
teaching the system of shorthand that does 
not need a “standardizing” propaganda to 
make it standard. Each year the great 
number of standard writers these schools 
train is growing and extending its influ- 
ence. Each year the number of writers of 
the old-time systems diminishes. The in- 
evitable result will be that soon we shall 
have a system of shorthand in universal 
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use that may be read—and read with cer- 
tainty—a system that, to quote Mr. How- 
ard again, “when written under normal 
conditions shall be universally intelligible.” 


(_—* 
lS 
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Progress of Evercirculators 


VER a year ago we published an 

article entitled “An Evercirculator 

Suggestion,” in which a very enthu- 
siastic teacher of Gregg Shorthand, Mr. 
John Balaam, 35 Aberdeen Terrace, 
Legrams Lane, Bradford, York, England, 
urged the formation of Evercirculators 
among writers of Gregg Shorthand. Mr. 
Balaam explained the Evercirculator plan 
as follows: 


It consists of a goodly quantity of manuscript 
paper enclosed in a suitable cover and divided 
into various heads, such as “Essay,” “Correction 
of Outlines,’ “Teaching Hints,” “Notes on 
Speed Practice,” “Selected or Original Poetry,” 
etc., etc., according to the wishes of the mem- 
bers. The postal address of each member is 
inserted on the cover, and the modus operandi 
is as follows: 

No. 1, after inserting his contribution, passes 
the budget on to No. 2, who retains it four or 
five days for reading practice, when, adding his 
quota to that of No. 1, he passes it on to No. 3. 
So the “Evercirculator” makes its round, event- 
ually returning to No. 1 (the conductor). 


Last year, in his address as president of 
the Gregg Shorthand Association, Mr. H. 
A. Hagar made a strong plea for the Ever- 
circulator plan as a “means of establishing 
a method by which teachers and reporters 
might communicate with each other in a 
systematic way all through the year.” A 
committee, appointed by the Association to 
consider the matter, reported favorably on 
the Evercirculator plan; the report was 
adopted by the Association, and Miss Kitty 
Dixon, of Gregg School, Chicago, was 
elected secretary for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the Evercirculators. 

During the first two or three months of 
the season the secretary and most of the 
other teachers were too busy with their 
classroom work to give the plan much at- 
tention. But we are glad to be in a posi- 
tion to report that the Evercirculator plan 
is now moving ahead with great rapidity. 

The secretary, Miss Dixon, reports that 
already nine Evercirculators have been 
established — each Evercirculator 


group 
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consisting of ten members. The following 

are the names of those which have already 

been established and the names of their 
conductors : 

The Gregg Reporter Evercirculator, Fred H. 
Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

The Modern Evercirculator, George H. Zimpfer, 
Columbus Business College, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Progressive Evercirculator, C. I. Brown, 
Brown’s Business College, Peoria, Illinois. 

The High School Evercirculator, Alice M. 
Hunter, 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Greggite Evercirculator, C. O. Bentley, 
Gregg-Aurora Business College, Aurora, IIli- 
nois. 

Fhe Forward Movement Evercirculator, C. V. 
Crumley, Acme Business College, Seattle, 
Washington. 

The New Century Evercirculator, Paul Duncan, 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois. 
The Gregg Advocate Evercirculator, J. B. 
Probst, College of St. Thomas, Merriam Park, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The Excelsior Evercirculator, Fred Berkman, 
Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebr. 
There is no reason why this very pleas- 

ant and profitable method of interchanging 

ideas should be confined to teachers and 
reporters. Why should not expert writers 
of the system, who are specially interested 
in certain subjects, organize Evercircula- 
tors for the discussion of such subjects? 
Among our readers are many who are in- 
terested in the study of law, of foreign 
languages, Esperanto, music, art, litera- 
ture, equal suffrage, the drama, ete. If 
they will simply register as members of 
the Association and express a desire to 
join an Evercirculator for the discussion 
of a special subject, the secretary will be 
glad to attend to the organization of a 
group. In future issues of the magazine 
we hope to give further reports of the 
progress of the Evercirculators, and as 
time goes on to devote space to a review of 
the topics discussed by the various groups. 


Af) 
Sal 


How to Remember Names 
iy acknowledging a copy of the Febru- 


ary issue of this magazine, containing 
an extract from his address to the New 
York State Stenographers’ Association, on 
“The Utility of Stenography,” the eminent 
reporter, Col. Henry C. Deming, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., adds this very helpful piece 
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of information which he omitted when pre- 
paring his address: , 

“When I am introduced to a person, and 
make the shorthand outline of the name of 
that person in my mind, I can remember 
the name much longer than in any other 
way. I have the credit of being able to call 
by name instantly upon meeting the person, 
over 30,000 people; and I am sure I could 
not do this if it were not that, when I am 
introduced, or learn the name for the first 
time, I take the precaution to mentally note 
in shorthand the full name of the individ- 
ual,” 

We all know how embarrassing it is not 
to recall the names of people; and this sug- 
gestion by Col. Deming can be adopted 
with advantage by every writer of short- 


hand. 


The Antiquity of Shorthand 
[' is a singular thing that so few out 


of the many thousands of people who 

use shorthand as a means of livelihood 
or of mental culture have any real knowl- 
edge of its origin or history. For this 
reason we believe that the facts brought 
out by the discussion of the antiquity of 
shorthand, appearing in the “Question and 
Answer” department this month, will be of 
very great interest to many of our readers. 
The “lithe and noble art” of shorthand 
writing has a long and honorable history. 
Among its devotees have been the greatest 
and wisest of men. It has preserved to us 
through all the ages the noblest thoughts 
of the greatest orators and preachers of 
ancient times. 

A very common delusion, which has been 
sedulously fostered by interested people, 
has been the idea that the shorthand sys- 
tems prior to the publication of Isaac Pit- 
man’s “Phonography” were crude, arbi- 
trary and inefficient. Indeed, by the per- 
sistent use of the title “Inventor of Pho- 
nography” the impression has been con- 
veyed, and is quite generally believed, that 
the art of shorthand began with Isaac 
Pitman! Both of these delusions are thor- 
oughly dispelled by the historical data 
given in the discussion of the subject in 
the “Question and Answer” department. 
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It is not, perhaps, surprising that these 
impressions should prevail when it is con- 
sidered that since shorthand came into gen- 
eral use as a commercial instrument all the 
publications devoted to the subject in Eng- 
land and most of them in this country were 
financially interested in the maintenance of 
the idea that the appearance of Pitmanic 
shorthand represented a great advance over 
the older methods. 

But now that the dominance of the Pit- 
mans in the shorthand world has dis- 
appeared—in this country at least—inde- 
pendent thought and investigation will 
result in full justice being done to the 
authors of the early English and American 
systems, whose work and labors have not 
yet received the recognition to which they 
are entitled. 

Every writer of shorthand should be in- 
terested in the discussion given in the 
“Question and Answer” department this 


month. 


Brevities 

Many teachers write us that the remark- 
able records made by the young writers in 
the speed contests have had a wholesome 
effect on the work of their students. These 
records appeal to the imagination of other 
young people, and arouse a spirit of emula- 
tion that is productive of better results. All 
teachers should have the poster giving these 
results prominently displayed in their class- 


rooms. * * * 


The cover of the Shorthand Writer for 


March displays this quotation: 
There is nothing so dangerous as standin 
still when all the world is moving.—Dr. Arnold. 


A very wise saying indeed. But what 

a strange place to see it! 

* . am 
At the beginning of the year the Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, adopted Gregg Shorthand. For 
about fifteen years this school has taught 
the Isaac Pitman system. As the other 
high schools in Kansas City—the Central 
and Westport—are teaching Grevg Short- 
hand, this means the exclusive adoption of 
the system in all of the high schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri. It is also adopted 
exclusively in the public schools of Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals. 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 








How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 
No. 8 


HIS installment is going to take you 
fs into a realm that is rarely explored 

to its fullest extent by typists—the 
upper bank of keys! Probably you have 
wondered why this has not been discussed 
before. There is a reason. 

But I imagine that if you have done all 
the work laid out in this course—and there 
is not a superfluous line in it—you have 
been kept busy. If, however, I had been 


them. Then, too, they are a little out of 
the range of easy reach. 

No one for a 
with this 


yet few are will- 


questions the necessity 
thorough technical familiarity 
section of the keyboard, 
ing to pay the price of that familiarity. 
The only way to command of the 
figures is to attack the problem vigorously 
and stick to it until figures can be found 
and sent speeding on their way to the 


acquire 





teaching a class of beginners, the upper written page as easily as the other keys. 
bank would now be an old story. But it Even then, a little daily drill on them is 
is a different necessary to 
matter talking [feorm | Tere | Second | First Pinewr ane oll ee keep tuned up 











to a group of 








semi - experts, 
practical 
nographers 
who are using 
their machines 
daily to pro- 
duce real 
money in the 
pay envelope. 


ste- 
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to the right 
pitch. Prac- 
ticing the let- 

given in 











times daily 
will keep the 
upper bank 
well in hand 
—that is after 








I was rather 
surprised sometime ago in talking with one 
of the experts to hear him (or her) make 
the confession that he (or she) did not 
really “know the figures as well as I want 
to know them!’’ But upon analyzing the 
problem I found that it should not have 
been so much a matter of surprise after 


all. 
The Upper Bank Rarely Mastered 


Familiarity with the upper bank of keys, 
after the foundation has been properly 
laid, is simply a matter of use. In the 
general run of matter, figures and the 
other characters on the upper bank are 
comparatively infrequent, which accounts 
for the average lack of facility in fingering 


you once have 
command of this section of the keyboard. 


The Two Methods of Fingering 


Much discussion arises among typists as 
to the best way of fingering the upper row. 
There are really but two methods that 
logically can be followed by a touch typist. 
The preferred method is shown in the illus- 
tration, and the other consists of fingering 
the upper row as follows: Left hand: “2” 
with the fourth finger; “3” with the third; 
“4”’with the second; “5” and “6” with the 
first. Right hand: “7” with the first; “8 


with the second; “9” with the third; “ 


with the fourth. 
After a thorough study of the subject 
and an observation of the results obtained 
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in actual teaching, I am convinced that the 
former method of fingering will bring the 
best results all-round. For one thing, it 
enables the operator to shift the fingers 
along the diagonal row of keys with greater 
certainty than if he followed the first 
method mentioned. With those typists, 
however, who have short, stubby, fingers 
the second method may be used with 
greater advantage owing to the reach from 
the right-hand guide key to the figure “6” 
being a little longer than it is on the left. 


Study the Illustration 


With this decided, the next point to 
consider is how to reach the keys to the 
best advantage. The dotted lines in the 
illustration show the line of progress the 
beginner should follow in each case from 
the guide keys, and some preliminary work 
along these lines will be of undoubted bene- 
fit even to those who have been graduated 
from the beginning class. Of course, later 
—perhaps you have already reached that 
stage—you will depend less and less upon 
the guide keys as a means of actually find- 
ing letters and will invariably find the fol- 
lowing key from the one just struck; the 
guide keys will be used only to check up 
hand position at frequent intervals. 

Before beginning the actual work of 
practicing the exercises, it might be well to 
remind you that the figures present a dif- 
ferent problem altogether in many ways 
from that presented by the letters them- 
selves. Letters in words come in frequent, 
common sequences; the experienced typist 
becomes accustomed to these sequences and 
finds a following key from the one just 
struck with the greatest ease, because of 
the thousands of times he has executed 
these combinations. There is a rhythm in 
writing words and phrases that can never 
be present in writing figures. Each figure 
is'a unit in itself. Because of a lack of 
these frequently recurring sequences, a 
great deal more attention will need to be 
given to figures to acquire the same degree 
of accuracy in writing them as is possible 
in writing words. 

Transposing figures is one of the com- 
mon errors encountered in fingering the 
upper bank of keys. In writing words, let- 
ters are often inadvertently transposed 
also, but such errors are almost always 








This is 


noted the instant they are made. 
because there is a rhythm in writing words 
that when disturbed is instantly noted by 
the typist. This is not true of writing 
figures. 

Then there is another point to be consid- 
ered—when figures are transposed they 
are absolutely wrong, while if the letters 
in a word are transposed it does not often 
make the word unintelligible or change its 
meaning. In looking over the “copy” a 
misprint in a word is readily discoverable, 
but in figures the very closest scrutiny is 
necessary to avoid errors. These points 
are mentioned to emphasize the necessity 
for becoming expert in handling the upper 
bank of keys. 


Method of Learning 


The first thing to be done in learn- 
ing the upper bank is to memorize the 
exact location of each figure-key with rela- 
tion to the row of keys underneath. For 
example, “2” is above “w’’ (a little to the 
left, of course, in the general direction of 
the diagonal line we have become accus- 
tomed to in fingering the other keys of this 
section), “3” is above “e,”’ ete. 

You already know perfectly the location 
of these letters, hence the next important 
thing is to get practice in making the 
reaches. We will begin the operation by 
striking the letter “r” a few times, keeping 
the little finger on the guide key “a.” Then 
with your eyes on the chart reach for the 
figure “4.” Now practice Drill 1. 


Drill 1 


(Write each combination five or ten 
times until you feel that the reach is well 


established. Omit the comma.) 
r4, t5, r45, t54, t5r, rat, 
rats. 
Drill 2 


(Proceed with the right hand as outlined 
for the left, starting with the letter “u.’’) 


u7, y6, u76, y67, u7y6, y6u7. 


Drill 3 


(In striking “2” and “3” use the “f” 
guide key. Practice as outlined in the 
foregoing. ) 


e3, w2, e32, w2s, esw2, wees. 






ets amet 
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Drill 4 
(In striking “8” 


use the “ 


;” guide key; 


in striking “9”’ and “-” use the “j” guide 
key. Practice as outlined in the fore- 
going. ) 

i8, 09, p-, i809, 0918, o9p-. 


Drill 5 


w2esr4t5, y6u7i8o09p-, 
tSr4e3w2, p-o9i8u7y6, 
1234567890, 1234567890 
0987654321, 0987654321 


Drill 6 


” 


(Use capital “o” for zero—the small “l 
for one.) 

468, 975, 246, 906, 429, 109, 
234, 120, 749, 603, 714, 693, 
576, 2-3, 


Wausaukee, Wis., May 24, 


Mr. Quinn S. Johnson, 
Xenia, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 
Your telegram: 
received yesterday. 
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Drill 7 
(First memorize the characters on the 
figure keys; as, for example, 2”, 3#, 4%, 
etc. Shift with the opposite hand.) 
t5%, r4$, e3#, w2", y6_, u7é&, 
i8', o9(, p-). 


Drill 8 
"K. & T," #345, $453, 52%, 
immediate, men’s and boys’, (7) 
67-79, $510.10, 50% ad valoren, 
#362, Williams & Scott. 


Drill 9 
(From Rational Typewriting. The let- 


ter contains all the characters on the key- 
board. ) 


1912 


flour at once," was 


#67,508 and #98,417), and hope it will reach you in good order. 


Have you any low grade flour for sale? 
We cannot offer you more, 


for the right article. 


We will pay $2.25 
for there 


has been a decline of 3% in the foreign market during the past 


three days. 


Send samples at your convenience. 


All flour shipped to us must be addressed to Z. D. 
Hilliard & Co., c/o Donaldson’s Warehouse, Mill Track. 
Very truly yours, 


You are now ready to supplement the 
work outlined above by copying from the 
market reports which you will find in your 
newspaper. In all your work on any of 
the exercises in this installment, hold your- 
self down to absolute accuracy both of 
method—the technique—and of copy. Do 
not hurry—work deliberately. Keep your 
attention centered on just what you are do- 
ing so that you will make every figure- 
key movement correctly every time. It 
might be well to read again the installment 
on “Concentration” that appeared in this 
department several months ago. 


(To be continued) 





Z. D. HILLIARD & CO. 
Per 





Office Economies 


Few typists realize the amount of money 
that is wasted yearly through extravagance 
with office materials. Because they find 
them supplied in abundance, they are apt 
to be careless in using them. This depart- 
ment is indebted to Mr. William R. Foster, 
of Rochester, New York, for a circular re- 
cently issued by the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad Company on the subject of 
office economies from which the following 
is taken. These points are well worth con- 
sidering by any stenographer—or poten- 
tial stenographer: 

Lerrenneavs—In addressing letters to the 
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various departments of the road if plain paper 
is used instead of printed letterheads, a large 
reduction in printing bills will result. 

Where a letter is spoiled before being com- 
pleted, if the sheet of paper is laid aside and 
used as scratch paper instead of being thrown in 
the waste basket, the full value of using it will 
be obtained and less scratch paper will have to 
be ordered from the stationer. 


Carson Parer—Experiments show that from 

one sheet of carbon paper one hundred legible 
copies can be made. Carbon paper deteriorates 
with exposure and the least possible number of 
sheets should be ordered at one time. Use each 
sheet until an equivalent of one hundred copies 
is made and you will obtain its maximum degree 
of service. 
Ruspser Banns anv Erasers—The price of 
rubber is continually increasing, and these ar- 
ticles represent the most expensive of office 
supplies. Do not waste rubber bands. An 
eraser fastened to your typewriter or desk by 
a cord (or rubber band to give elasticity) will 
not only be found to be a time-saver but will 
prevent the possible actual loss of the eraser. 

ENnvetores—-Where more than one letter is 
sent to the same person each day an envelope 
should be addressed and left open until mail- 
ing time, so as to avoid using several envelopes 
for taking care of mail that could be enclosed 
in one. Large envelopes cost more than small; 
and where a small envelope will answer it should 
be used, even though it is not on your desk. 
It will not take a minute’s time to get one from 
manila 


your stationery supply. Always use 

envelopes for company correspondence. 
Pencits—Use one pencil at a time. It is not 

necessary for stenographers to keep four or 


five pencils sharpened at once. 
Or Th 


EF 


To Remove Stains 
Ink 


The vigorous use of soapsuds, scrubbing 
brush and even pumice stone in the re- 
moval of ink stains from the fingers is not 
only a troublesome but also an imperfect 
and harsh procedure. After cleaning the 
type of my machine and handling the rib- 
bon, the appearance of my fingers reminded 
me of the appearance which they some- 
times present after making bacteriological 
examinations, and it occurred to me that 
the stains were really of much the same 
nature. I therefore decided to try to 
cleanse them as bacteriological stains are 
sometimes and found that the 
method is a perfect one. The substances 
used are chlorinated lime (also called 
bleaching powder and, commonly but erro- 
neously, chloride of lime) and carbonate 


of Typewriter 


removed ; 
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of soda (also called sal-soda and washing 
soda). About a teaspoonful of each of 
these substances may be placed in the palm 
of the hand, moistened with enough water 
to make a thin paste and then rubbed on 
all This 
combination chlorine, 
which not only removes all ink, but also 
leaves the hands much softer and smoother 
than they were before its application. If 
the ink stain is a very slight one, a little 
moistened chlorinated lime alone may re 
move it. Both the lime and the soda 
should be kept tightly corked (preferably 
in large neck bottles) to avoid absorption 
of moisture from the atmosphere. The 
soda should preferably be in small lumps 
and can be obtained in that condition. A 
five per cent. solution of sulphuric acid 
Dr. George 


stained areas until cleansed. 


produces nascent 


also will remove slight stains. 


E. Barnes, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Keeping the Platen Smooth 


“For some time I have had considerable 
trouble with the platen not holding the paper 
properly, due to the platen becoming glossy. 
Cleaning with wood alcohol gave temporary 
relief, but I find the best way to overcome this 
difficulty is to take the platen off of the machine 
(to prevent the sediment from getting into the 
mechanism), first going over it very carefully 
with No. 0 emery paper and finishing with No. 
00 emery paper.”—Gale S. Lee. 

Care should be observed in using the 
paper to avoid taking off too much rubber, 
and to take the surface off evenly. This is 
best accomplished by wrapping the emery 
paper around the platen, applying the pres- 
sure evenly, and twisting the platen back 
and forth. 

5). 
YE 
Familiar Fictions 

“All I need now is practice.” 

“Writing is what I need—lI can read my 
notes like print.” 

“Typewriting is easy; I can pick that 
up by myself.” 

“You don’t need much speed in the aver- 
age business office.” 

“IT will learn filing when I get a posi- 
tion.” 

“I don’t need to take spelling; I'll have 
a dictionary handy.” 
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Typewriting Contest at the Greenville Business University 


ISS JIMMIE STRONG won first 
I place and a gold medal in the type- 

writing contest held at the Green- 
ville, Texas, Business University, Febru- 
iry 22. The medal was offered by Mr. 
W. C. Martiniere, of Waco. A prize of 
$20 in gold, offered by the First National 
Bank and the Greenville National Ex- 
change Bank, was divided between the next 
three best typists in the contest. The 
Greenville Banner says: 

The contest to determine the winner lasted 
for fifteen minutes and the judges were A. E. 
Edwards, Miss Kate Evans and F. W. Aust. 
rhe committee, after carefully considering the 
various points made by the eleven contestants, 
awarded first place to Miss Jimmie Strong 
whose speed was 604-15 words a minute, the 
gold medal; the second to Marvin Gregory, who 
made 47 words a minute, $10 in gold; third, 
Lawrence Sanford, 482-5 words, $5; and Miss 
Margaret Wood, 381-3 words, $5. The gold 
pieces were of the new design. 

In a one-minute blindfold 


contest, mem- 


Winners in the Greenville 


orized sentence, after the list was penalized five 


words for each error, the record showed the 
following net results for those writing more 
than 90 words: 

Miss Jimmie Strong 134 
Marvin Gregory 130 
George Long ; ae 
J. R. Gibson — 
Miss Margaret W ood 95 
John Mitchell 7 95 
Tom Grubbs ; ; ; 93 
OO ee ere 93 


The students of the Greenville Business 
University, under the direction of their 
teacher, Mr. J. H. Hardie, have been con- 
stant participants in the different typewrit- 
ing contests that have been conducted in 
this department and we are glad of the op- 
portunity to say a word of commendation 
on the excellence of their work. It is in- 
variably of the highest character. No other 
work that comes to the editor's desk is more 
artistically typed, in better form, or more 
accurate. 


Business University Contest 





Marcaret Woop LAWRENCE SANFORD 


Miss Jimmie Strone 





Marvin Grecory 
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Report of the Sixth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 


Chicago, July 31 to August 4, 1911 


[Concluded ] 


Presentation of Medals 


Mr. Gregg (preseniiug Medals to the 
winners of the contest): I have pleasure 
in calling on Mr. George H. Zimpfer, of 
the Columbus Business College, Columbus, 
Ohio, who has won the Gold Medal. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Zimpfer, this medal was awarded 
you by the unanimous verdict of three very 
capable, experienced teachers. It testifies 
to a great deal of honest and intelligent 
work on your part. Your presentation of 
the lesson assigned to you was also of 
great benefit to the different teachers. You 
will please accept this Medal with my sin- 
cere good wishes. 

To Miss Ada L. Coddington, Morris 
High School, Morris, Illinois (winner of 
the Silver Medal): In presenting this 
Medal I wish to say how pleased I was 
to notice the wonderful improvement you 
made the last two years. I remember how 
you went to the Morris High School 
through my recommendation, and I had a 
little hesitation in recommending you be- 
cause of your inexperience at that time. 
But your work since then, and your ex- 
cellent presentation the other day, which 
has gained for you this Medal, have amply 
justified the recommendation. I wish you 
success in all your future work. 

[Miss Edna Murl Umstot, Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kansas, winner of the 
Bronze Medal, had left for home on the 
morning train, so the Medal was sent to 


her. ] 
These Medals are no small token of 
merit. It is very hard indeed to face an 


audience of any kind; but in a contest of 
this kind when you are conscious that the 
audience consists of teachers who are criti- 
cally watching every movement and every 
word, the difficulty is increased tenfold. 
These Medals are, therefore, of some value 
as an indication of the abilities of their 
possessors. I hope that they may prove 
of practical value in the way of increase 
of salary, increased respect and confidence 


on the part of the students, and greater 
prestige in our profession. 


, 


‘*‘Summing Up the Convention’ 


The next topic on the program was 
“Summing-up of the Convention,’ by Mr. 
Gregg. He said: 

How can I even attempt to summarize in a 
few minutes all that has been discussed? It 
has been a great convention from the start to 
the finish. I have never seen a convention 
where there was less waste of time, where there 
were more practical subjects for discussion, 
where there was more enthusiasm, more vim 
along all lines. 

A few things stand out in my mind just now. 
One is, that shorthand penmanship is more 
widely practiced than it was two or three years 
ago. The teachers are systematizing that part 
of their work, and are making the pen move- 
ments count. 

Another is, that more teachers are giving at- 
tention to expanding the writing vocabulary of 
their students. That is, they are taking other 
than the general routine business letters for 
their dictation matter, and the speed gained by 
students on the more difficult matter is making 
itself felt in developing better work on business 
letters. Students find they cannot write reck- 
lessly on newspaper or magazine articles and 
expect to read it afterwards. A few days of 
that kind of work will convince almost any stu- 
dent of the importance of accuracy and 
thoroughness. After work on newspaper and 
magazine articles, the student will find busi- 
ness correspondence comparatively easy. 

Another thing is the results accomplished by 
the figure drills, and in the combination course 
in shorthand and bookkeeping, starting with 
shorthand. We have been too long under the 
shadow of the bookkeeping department. Teach- 
ers of shorthand have been hampered in their 
work by the preference given to bookkeeping. 
This was due to the fact that the bookkeeping 
course was first in the field, and most of the 
school managers were teachers of bookkeeping 
without any knowledge of shorthand. They 
have been more or less reluctant to see their 
best students go into the shorthand department 
without taking the commercial course first. So 
they have forced the very best students, and es- 
pecially the young men, into the commercial de- 
partment. When students have learned book- 
keeping they want to get right out into the 
business world, and have no time for short- 
hand. The shorthand has suffered from that 
policy in the past—is suffering from it now— 
but I am glad to see that a change is coming. 

We are now assured that better results are 
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obtained by starting students taking the com- 
bined course on shorthand first. And it is all 
the more gratifying that this very positive state- 
ment comes from the head of the greatest 
chain of commercial schools in this country— 
a man who does not know shorthand and not 
one of whose managers knows shorthand. That 
will surely gain for the idea the earnest con- 
sideration of other school managers, and it 
will mean that the shorthand department in the 
near future will have a chance to secure the 
material it should have. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the shorthand students can 
be placed in positions more readily than the 
commercial students. I think this idea of 
starting all students through these figure drills, 
and on shorthand work first where the combina- 
tion course is taken, will mean that we shall 
have better material to teach, and we shall be 
able to place a larger percentage of our stu- 
dents, because we will get young men for whom 
business men are calling. That is going to be 
of far-reaching importance, if taken up gen- 
erally. 

I think, too, we have derived considerable in- 
spiration from the talks of the re- 
porters and expert writers and from 
the demonstrations of speed writing 
they have given us. A word of ap- 
preciation should be given to Mr. 
Gurtler, Mr. Niklaus, Mr. Ledford, 
Miss Power, and others who have given 
us out of the fullness of their knowl- 
edge and experience. [Applause.] 

We are going back to our schools 
with a mass of information, and, I 


hope, a mass of notes. We are going H. J. Houm 


back, not so sure that we are abso- 

lutely right in our methods of teaching, not so 
sure that we know it all, not so sure that we 
might not try something better. That is the 
best thing that a convention yields, that spirit 
of discontent—discontent with ourselves, and 
discontent with what we have done in the past, 
however good it may have seemed. I have never 
yet attended a convention where I have not had 
that feeling, and it has been a wonderful 
stimulus to me. 


Now, my friends, I wish to express my very 


hearty appreciation of the help you have given 
in this work we are doing, and the kindly spirit 
you have manifested toward me and all con- 
nected with this movement. I want you to 
feel that we are your friends, and if you have 
any difficulties in your classroom, about out- 
lines or anything else, you can depend at all 
times upon our hearty co-operation. [Ap- 
plause. } 


Business Meeting 


Next came the report of Committees. 
The Committee on Resolutions submitted 
the following which was adopted by unani- 
mous vote: 


Wuenreas, it seems fitting and proper that we, 
the GREGG SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA—the largest body of shorthand 
writers in America—should give suitable ex- 
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pression to our feelings and sentiments, on this, 
the eve of adjournment: 

Resotvep, That we tender to Mr. Gregg, the 
fountain-head of that inspiration and enthusiasm 
which calls forth our unbounded loyalty to the 
system that bears his name, our earnest and 
hearty thanks for the helpful words of advice 
and inspiration which we heard from him at 
this meeting; also for the financial outlay in- 
volved in suspending school for the week and 
otherwise providing for our comfort, entertain- 
ment and enjoyment. 

Resotvep, That we extend to Mr. Holm, the 
principal of the school, to Miss Dixon, and to 
each member of the faculty, our hearty thanks 
for the untiring manner in which they con- 
tributed to our pleasure, profit and entertain- 
ment. With the members of the faculty we 
wish to include and to thank, in an equally 
hearty fashion, the members of the office force 
of the Gregg School and Publishing Company 
for the very active part they took in contribut- 
ing to all the details that has made this meeting 
such a crowning success. 

Resotven, That we extend to the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company through 
their representative, Mr. W. D. M. 
Simmons; to the Remington Type- 
writer Company through their repre- 
sentative, Mr. Raymond P. Kelley; 
to the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany through their representative, Mr. 
C. V. Oden, the hearty, enthusiastic, 
and sincere thanks of our Association 
for the various and several, and long- 
to-be-remembered courtesies extend- 
ed to us by the companies, and to 
the gentlemanly representatives them- 
selves we wish to express our appreciation 
of the part they took in our proceedings, 
and for their genial presence among us. 
To the typewriter demonstrators, Mr. Harold 
Smith, and Mr. Gus R. Trefzger we also wish 
to tender our thanks for presenting to us living 
examples of what sheer pluck, grit and deter- 
mination will do. The recital to our students 
of what we have actually seen these demon- 
strators perform will fire the enthusiasm of 
many a weary plodder during the coming year. 

Resotvep, That we tender to Mr. W. H. Had- 
ley, of the Lake View High School, to Mr. 
Morton MacCormac, of the MacCormac School, 
to Mr. C. A. Balcomb, of Cleveland, to Mr. C. 
FE. Howard, of Los Angeles, to Mr. G. W. 
Brown, of Peoria and almost everywhere, our 
most cordial thanks for the parts they took in 
our program and for the inspiration and en- 
thusiasm they radiated whenever they had any- 
thing to say. To Mr. MacCormac we wish to 
say that the opportunity he afforded us to see 
Chicago’s bright spot will be a means of keep- 
ing his name and fame bright in our memories. 

Resotveo, That we extend to Mr. Gurtler, 
Miss Power, Mr. Niklaus and Mr. Post the 
thanks of our Association for the demonstra- 
tions of what can be done in the line of fast 
writing in our system. That we assure these 
writers, and all other writers of our system, 
that if they should enter the coming contest of 
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fast writers of shorthand, their performance 


and attainments will be our inspiration for 
years to come, and that our best wishes for 
their will be with them from first to 
last, and all the time. 

Resotveo, That we extend to our president, 
Mr. Hagar, and to our temporary secretary, 
Miss Alice M. Hunter, our appreciation of the 
manner in which their duties were performed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Alfred White 

Miss Etta M. Tompkins 

W. J. Murphy 
Committee on 


success 


Resolutions. 
The G.S. A. Absolutely Unique 


Then came the election of officers, as re- 
ported in the August issue. While the bal- 
lots were being counted, the chairman in- 
vited Mr. G. W. Brown, president of 
Brown's Business Colleges (28 schools) to 
speak to the audience. Mr. Brown said: 

I hardly feel that it is appropriate to take 
up the time now. But as we have gone on with 
this meeting, a thought has occurred to me, 
and I wonder whether it had been in the mind 
of anyone else. It is that this meeting of the 
Gregg Association is as an organization abso- 
lutely unique. There is not at this time any 
other similar association that could exist. There 
are other systems of shorthand, the ancient, 
honorable Pitmanic systems, but their authors 
or promoters having passed away their in- 
terests are in the hands of their successors, 
and so far as I recall it now, there is no other 
case in the whole working shorthand world that 
is exactly like this. Here is the author of the 
system you are interested in, in the very vigor 
and full tide of middle life, who bids fair to 
be energetic and enthusiastic and useful in this 
work he has created, for many years—we hope 
for many, many years—a man who is able to 
be here personally with the advocates of his 
system of shorthand, who come from all parts 
of this country, and is able to give you—I would 
like to say us, but unfortunately I know no 
system of shorthand—such suggestions and such 
inspiration and such uplift along the lines of 
the Gregg system of shorthand as could not 
be done in any other system at the present 
time. It is a great privilege to have with you 
in these meetings the author, the originator, 
the creator of the system that we are using 
so extensively in this country, now, I believe, 
in more schools than any other system, and 
taught perhaps to more pupils—though I do 
not know whether it would be true as to public 
schools, but if not true now, will be before 
long—a system of shorthand practiced, promul- 
gated, taught and studied by a larger number 
of teachers than any other in this country. 
Here you have with you its author in youth 
and vigor and enthusiasm, who will stand by 
that system for many years to come, and I 
believe that like all other good things of merit 
in this world, it will continue to grow. I do 
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not think Mr. Gregg himself would say that 
all the excellence and power and all the good 
in Gregg Shorthand have been presented. It 
is a thing of growth, growing on like those 
trees in California about which the gentleman 
told us. So we ought to congratulate our- 
I want to congratulate you, the teach- 
ers and students of Gregg Shorthand, and Mr. 
Gregg on his good health, on his growing suc- 
cess, which, I believe, he has very richly earned 
in all of these years of toil. Who was it 

Little Tim, I think—who said, “God bless all of 


selves. 


us.” God bless Mr. Gregg and the Gregg sys- 
tem of shorthand, and may you and he live 


long and prosper. [Applause.] 


Selection of Place of Meeting 


Mr. 
to meet 


MacCormac invited the association 
with the National 
Teachers’ Federation at Spokane next July. 
After the was ac- 
cepted with the proviso that the executive 
committee shall have power to select an- 
other place of meeting if the association 
were not given representation on the pro- 
gram equal to the other independent organi- 
zations. 


Commercial 


discussion invitation 


Concluding Remarks 


The Chairman: We have now completed 
our program and it is time to adjourn, but 
it has our Mr. 
Gregg to say the last word to our con- 
ventions. I am therefore going to ask Mr. 
Gregg to speak on anything that may be in 
his mind: 


been custom to call on 


Mr. Gregg: I feel that I have talked too 
much and you will be weary of hearing me. 
After what Mr. Brown said a few moments 
ago, I feel somewhat embarrassed, although I 
appreciate the spirit that prompted his remarks. 
As Mr. Brown said, it has been a strenuous 
fight, and a long fight. In the progress that has 
been made in the past few years, and with the 
evidences of success all around and constantly 
growing more pronounced, we are liable to 
forget the weary years of struggle for recog- 
nition. But I am glad to see here a few at 
least who remember those times, and who can 
the more fully enter into the spirit of our move- 
ment and what it means, and what it has meant 
all along. 


Early Struggles of An Enthusiast 


I feel sure that you believe that I began this 
work and fought for the cause, believing in 
it as something that was destined to be of 
great value to the world. There was a time 
when I had to tighten the belt, and at the 
same time had to refuse positions where I 
could have been comfortable and independent; 
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yut I stuck to what I believed was my mission 
n life. I was an enthusiast, and at first I was 
in impractical enthusiast. I would not have 
ittempted to revolutionize shorthand if I had 
not been very young and very enthusiastic. As 
I had no knowledge of business or any busi- 
ness experience—never had even a lesson in 
shorthand in my life—I made many grievous 
mistakes. I do not think I am naturally a 
business man, but I became one through a real- 
ization that unless I learned business and busi- 
ness methods, I could not hope to bring my 
theories to success. This city of Chicago is 
largely responsible for my business training, 
because I learned more about business in Chi- 
cago than in all the rest of the time put to- 
gether. 


Chicago Partly Responsible 


And while I am speaking about that, I may 
mention a rather sin 
gular thing, which is 
that Chicago is in 
some measure respon- 
sible for Gregg Short- 
hand. When I was a 
boy of sixteen or 
seventeen, trying to 
construct a system of 
shorthand, I came 
American 
shorthand magazine 
I think it was Pack- 
ard’s Shorthand Maga- 
zine—and in one of 
the back pages there 
was a review of the 
articles published in 
other American short- 
hand magazines. I 
wrote to all those 
magazines asking for 
sample copies. One of 
those I received was a 
magazine published in 
Chicago, called 
“Brown and Holland’s 
Shorthand News.” The 
title on the cover was simply “News” but the 
word “News” was printed across a man’s hand 

a very short hand. 


How it Came About 


In that copy of this magazine there was an 
article by a French. reporter—I think he was 
an official reporter to the French Chamber of 
Deputies—describing in a very impressive way 
the work of a Dr. Thierry Mieg, a French phy- 
sician and scientist, who had devoted nearly all 
his life and talents to the construction of a 
universal system of shorthand. Now it is 
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probable that if I read that article to-day, in 
my more mature years I should smile at the 
idea of a man sacrificing his professional op- 
portunities and his comforts in the manner de- 
scribed so vividly and movingly by the French 
writer. But at that time I was a mere boy, 
with a very impressionable nature, and the sub- 
ject of shorthand was to me the most important 
thing, the most fascinating thing, in the world. 
The article impressed me profoundly, and when 
I reached the end of it, and found that the 
principles which Dr. Mieg had adopted, after 
all these years of research and experiment, 
were the theories I had evolved by personal 
study, my views were confirmed for all time. 
The paragraph was to the effect that Dr. 
Mieg, after about forty years, had reached the 
conclusion that the shorthand of the future 
would be founded on the slope of longhand, 
which he said would be the most beautiful and 
most practical of all. 

That article, I firmly believe, was the 
determining factor in establishing absolutely 
in my mind the principles I afterwards fol- 
lowed, and I went to work in the develop- 
ment of a system, or rather several systems, 
the ultimate one being the system you are 
now writing and teaching. So you see a 
magazine published in this city of Chicago, 

within a stone’s throw of where we now are, 
had an influence in 
effecting vast changes 
in the shorthand 
world. 


The Coming Anni- 
versary 


Now that we are go- 
ing away from this 
great meeting, I hope 
that the ties of ac- 
quaintanceship estab- 
lished here will long, 
long endure and that 
your students will 
benefit from the work 
you have done here. I 
am looking forward to meeting you again in 
Spokane, where we shall be welcomed by our 
big-hearted, broad-minded friends of the North- 
west—and our friends and supporters out there 
are as the sands on the seashore. Let me re- 
mind you that the year after next, 1913, will be 
the twentieth anniversary of the publication of 
the system in this country, and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary—the Silver Jubilee, so to speak 
of its first publication in any form. It seems 
to me that we should have a world-wide con- 
vention that year to commemorate the occasion, 
[Long-continued applause. | 

















‘THe art of reading is to skip judiciously. Whole libraries may be skipped 


in these days.—P. G. Hammerton. 
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A Problem in Repairing 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


























Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Short- 
hand who desire to exchange postals “written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 


in various parts of the world 
subscribers to this magazine 


There is no charge for enroilment, but all applicants must be 


Names are not repeated after first publication. The appli 


cation for enrollment must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand 
Address the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, IL 





New Members 


Mrs. Jane Bennett, 209 E. Boulevard, El 
Paso, Tex. 

Myra B. Dungan, 338 Grand St., Chariton, 
lowa. 

Katherine M. English, Lock Box 480, Mauch 
Chunk, Pa. 

Roy E. Lorentz, care Master Mechanic’s 
Office, I. C. R. R., East St. Louis, Tl. 

Lester McDowell, Office of the Appointment 
Clerk, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
n.¢ 

C. E. Miller, Brewster, Ohio. 

Lillian S. Miron, 70 S. Second St., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Earl Nielson, 4017 Campbell St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Viola E. Schuler, 10 Charlotte St., Brantford, 
Ont., Canada. 

Annie Matthews, Box 53, Route 3, Salisbury, 
Md. 

Felix F. Mika, Panna Maria, Tex. 
to correspond with foreign writers.) 


(Desires 


With the following names we begin the 
list of members enrolled since the new rule 
requiring that application be made in 
shorthand went into effect January 15. 
The long list of requests previously ac- 
cepted has prevented our publishing these 
“shorthanders”’ until this issue. 

Isabelle Fenton, 1615 Michigan Ave., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Ethel Stocker, Selma, Cal. 

Alma Marcuson, 1207 Otto Blvd., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

John W. Spillard, 513 Hendee St., Elgin, II. 

Frank Kimler, 627 N. West St., Galesburg, 
Ill. 

F. E. Anderson, 105 Grinton Ave., Joliet, III. 
(Scenic cards or photos preferred.) 

Katie Slotsky, 1506 Center St., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

LeRoy Redin, 1649 Fifth Ave., Rockford, Ill. 
(Photos and scenic cards preferred; all an- 
swered. ) 

Clyde Payne, Fairmount, Ind. 

Letha Wynkoop, North Riverside, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

William H. Smith, 312 Minn. St., Winfield, 
Kans. (Scenic cards preferred; all answered.) 
Agnes Jackson, Parsonsburg, Md. 

Ruth Bull, 212 Maryland Ave., Salisbury, Md. 
John W. Carney, 4 Lenox St., Beverly, Mass. 


Marcus Jackson, St. John’s Preparatory Col- 
lege, Danvers, Mass. 

Florence Frank, 819 Baker Ave., Menominee, 
Mich. 

Anna Oberdorf, 3240 Jefferson St., 
City, Mo. (Foreign cards only. 

Lilly Danielson, 3129 Elliott Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Harold H. Erpelding, 341 Fuller Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Earl J. Steen, 922 N. Main St., Findlay, Ohio. 
(Scenic cards preferred.) 

Ed. Partridge, 2719 Poppleton Ave., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Blanche M. Thompson, Laconia Business Col- 
lege, Laconia, N. H. 

Lester R. Sinclair, Milford, N. J. 

Leon I. Clark, 302% N. High St., Millville, 
N. J. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

John Weaver, 303 Frazer St., Findlay, Ohio. 

Ella M. Criswell, 56 Minard St., Lockport, 
N. Y. (Would like to receive a card from 
every Gregg writer in the world; all answered.) 

Eva Thompson, Park River, N. Dak. (Law 
and bank stenographer.) 

Arlin Hosman, care Big Four Railway, Find- 
lay, Ohio. 

Roy H. Purdy, care W. C. Rockwell, Farm 
Dealer, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Ray Burkholder, Y. P. B. C., Wooster, Ohio. 
(“Every one please write.”) 

Blanche Sinnott, Box 668, Enid, Okla. 

C. Harry L. Koontz, R. F. D. No. 4, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Montie Nickson, Box 74, Shawnee, Okla. 

Paul H. Crouter, La Grande, Oregon. (Wants 
correspondents in Mexico, Canada and foreign 
countries to write on the resources and customs 
of their lands. Letters must be in ink.) 

Idella Bebee, 1419 N. 5ist St., Seattle, Wash. 

Henry J. Gaughan, High School, Peely, Pa. 

John B. Bell, 684 Alfred Ave., Beaumont, 
Tex. 

I. Leopold, 406 23d Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
(Wishes to correspond with those interested in 
collecting postage stamps.) 

Percy Lafond, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere, Wis. 

Cecil Sarver, 680 Vinton Ave., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

William Rietmeyer, De Pere, Wis. 

Axel L. Steinson, 405 Ogden St., Marinette, 
Wis. (Views preferred.) 

Annie Plough, R. F. D. No. 5, Seattle, Wash. 

Edwin H. Thurow, 2449 Cherry St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (Prefers scenic cards from distant 
states and foreign countries.) 


Kansas 
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Harold Carey, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere, Wis. 

William Welch, West DePere, Wis. 

Olive Smith, R. F. D. No. 1, Friendly, W. Va. 
(Particularly desires to correspond with those 
who can give information regarding the climatic 
conditions of the southern part of Florida.) 

Francis Gevers, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere, Wis. 

Katherine Green, Lynwood, Lower Clifton 
Terrace, Red Hill, Brisbane, Queensland, Aus 
tralia. 

Cecil C. Spearing, care of District Locomo- 
tive Superintendent’s Office, Railway Depart- 
ment, Toowoomba, Queensland, Australia. 

J. Clarke, Box 308 G. P. O., Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Miss D. Tribe, “Glenora,” Knights Street, 
Arncliffe, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Joseph Devin, Box 88 G. P. O., Ipswich, 
Queensland, Australia. 

F. G. Yaniz, Apartado 1109, Mexico, D. F. 

John C. Bailey, Center Hall, Pa. 

Edith Berryman, 578 Elm St., Calumet, Mich. 

Herbert Blumenschein, 744 Ninth St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

Melle P. Bodwell, 1201 Jones St., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Clara Brehm, Sutton, Nebr. 

Mary C. Brigham, Bakersfield, Vt. 

Daniel T. Connor, Jackson Barracks, La. 

Herbert Danehy, St. John’s Preparatory Col- 
lege, Danvers, Mass. 

Mabel R. Dill, 614 Ann St., Piqua, Ohio. 
(Prefers views from all parts of the United 
States. ) 

C. T. Eiseman, 412 Seneca St., Oil City, Pa. 

Elsie B. Flint, Winchendon, Mass. 

Esther Floren, 919 Wall St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Alphonse Gartner, 404 E. Liberty St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Jay T. Hagerman, 301 W. Lincoln St., Find- 
lay, Ohio. 

Oliver Hanson, Jr., P. O. Box 402, North 
Easton, Mass. 

John Haug, St. Norbert’s College, West De- 
Pere, Wis. 

Alta C. Henderson, 1907 Fifth Ave., N., Great 
Falls, Montana. (Scenic cards preferred.) 

Alma Hottinger, Glenwood, Ill. (Prefers 
cards from distant states and foreign coun- 
tries.) 





Blanche Hrach, 68 19th St., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 

Sadie FE. Jenkins, 2810 15th Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Prefers cards from California.) 

Emma Kinzler, Lancaster, Ohio. 

J. J. Lavery, 504 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Sarah McKibben, R. F. D. No. 7, Marion, Il. 

Magalene Meyer, 927 Pine St., Green Bay, 
Wis. 

William F. McPhail, Clyde St., Brookline, 
Mass. : 

Marie Murdock, 674 Mulberry St., Lancaster, 
Ohio. , 

Grace Pattison, 13840 Park Ave., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

Elva Cocking, Laurium, Mich. 

Edith Piggott, Osceola, Mich. 

Lena Powers, 7 N. Union St., Burlington, Vt. 

A. O. Richards, 84 Hazelwood Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Harry C. Risser, 213 W. Sandusky St., Find- 
lay, Ohio. 

Faye McRoberts, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Marie Sanderson, 416 W. 25th St., Kearney, 
Nebr. 7 

F. M. Shadley, 1913 S. Main St., Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Marguerite Shinn, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Josephine Shumaker, 1125 Irving St., Fre- 
mont, Nebr. (Prefers to correspond with law 
stenographers. ) 

Nathan Silverblatt, 761 W. Eighth Ave., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mabel Spear, 806 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 

Arthur Spoerl, 634 Second St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Marshall M. Thomas, 870 Emmett St., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. (Particularly interested in out- 
door sports—boating, hunting, trapping, etc.) 

Wm. L. Thomas, 605 15th St., Norfolk, Va. 

Forrest Wagner, 121 W. High St., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio. (Prefers scenic or photographic 
cards. ) 

John P. Walter, 2215 W. 23d St., Chicago, IIL. 

Chas. J. Weidman, 327 Seventh St., Miami, 
Fla. 

Carl L. White, 318 Garfield Ave., Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Eva Winters, 420 W. Sixth St., Pittsburg, 
Kans. 














IVE us, O give us, the man who sings at his work! Be his occupa- 
tion what it may, he is equal to any of those who follow the same 
pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do more in the same time—he will do 
it better—he will persevere longer. One is scarcely sensible to fatigue while 
he marches to music. The very stars are said to make harmony as they re- 
volve in their spheres.— Thomas Carlyle. 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Valueto the Shorthand Reporter 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtier, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 















department should be addressed. 


Sermon Reporting 


ERHAPS there is no other oppor- 

tunity for practice embraced more 

frequently by the stenographer who 
conceives the idea of becoming a reporter, 
than that offered through reporting ser- 
mons. 

When a stenographer has decided to take 
up reporting he is immediately seized with 
a desire to try himself out in actual work. 
Under the stimulus of his newly awakened 
ambition and a consciousness of how easy 
his office dictation is for him, perhaps, he 
starts out with a good supply of confidence. 
His first experience will probably disillu- 
sionize him. If he is fickle, he quits then 
and there. If he is really ambitious and 
has the right stuff in him, his experience 
will straighten him up and cause him to 
look beneath the surface and analyze the 
causes for his failure—for failure it is al- 
most sure to be. If he is sensible he will 
probably analyze the situation thus: 

I am only an office stenographer ac- 
customed to taking routine dictation. The 
phrases and words I get in dictation every 
day are like a b ¢ to me—but the minister 
delivers an entirely different line of talk. 
In the office if my dictator goes too rapidly 
I can stop him. If I get “stuck” on a 
word, I can go and find out what it is. 
Although I knew the system of shorthand 
well when I started work, I have fallen 
into a rut. My vocabulary is limited to 
the words of the business. 
accustomed to running my shorthand motor 
on a nice smooth road at the first speed 
forward, when I ought to be able to take 
the rough roads, get around corners, up 
grades, with the lever set for third speed. 
What I need is some preliminary work that 
will get me out of the rut. 

His first experience in attempting to re- 
port a sermon will show him that perhaps 


I have become 


the first few sentences will be easy—the 
minister hasn't got into his stride yet. 
Soon, as the speed increases, his notes will 
become large, inaccurate ; words will be ut- 
tered that he can't get down on paper, 
parts of sentences will be lost, his pen will 
stagger—and he will quit. This is not a 
very bright beginning. But the picture is 
not overdrawn. 

Just here many stenographers lose heart. 
Others try again. Perhaps they get a few 
more sentences, perhaps they are able to 
remain farther behind the speaker and then 
catch up at a pause, perhaps they have 
more control of their hand, and through a 
succession of trials learn to believe that 
they have a right to claim the confidence in 
themselves and in their ability, with which 
they began to eventually do reporting work. 
It is the overcoming of these early dis- 
couragements, a stiffening of the damp- 
ened ardor and a strengthening of the 
weakened faith in one’s ability, that re- 
quires the utmost determination and cour- 
age. 

The Beginning 


If your first experience in reporting ser- 
mons has not been successful—try again. 
If you found that your knowledge of the 
system was not sufficient, that your vocabu- 
lary was limited, do some preliminary 
work in the way of review. Get some dic- 
tation on sermons or general matter. You 
might just as well face the fact squarely 
that you will not be able to get all the ser- 
mon or even be able to do your best work 
on this next trial. But determine to get all 
you can and to put forth your best energy 
to do it. Realize that in your untrained 
state you will make mistakes and many of 
them. Write one full sentence of good 
legible shorthand. If you lose a sentence 
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or two, don’t let it disconcert you. Start 
in with the beginning of the next sentence. 
Write that sentence in full. If you are 
able to take the next sentence write that 
one, and endeavor to get as many sentences 
When you have 
finished your “take,” read every note you 
can. Study the phraseology of the speaker 
and the shorthand phrases you made or 
might have made. Get ready for him next 
time. Devise special phrases for oft-re- 
curring expressions. Consult the short- 
hand dictionary and phrase book for proper 
outlines. Practice the writing of the proper 
names in shorthand so that if those names 
occur again you will not hesitate in exe- 
cuting the outlines. Transcribe your notes 
on the machine. Have your sister, brother 
or some one read the transcript to you and 
practice it a number of times. Use all the 
simple everyday phrases. 

By that time another Sunday will have 
rolled around. You are ready then to try 
another sermon. Follow the plan outlined. 
Hold your notebook a little more firmly. 
Try to control your hand and nerves. Con- 
centrate your mind absolutely on writing 
each word you can. In reading your notes, 
observe the things that kept you from writ- 
ing with ease and accuracy. Write as 
many full sentences as you can. Note your 
increase in speed, your ability to phrase, 
how easy it is to write some word which 
you have practiced, and especially note 
anything which prevents your writing with 
ease. 

Continue this practice until you are able 
to write about two-thirds of the sentences 
of the sermon. Then it will be time for 
you to brace up and determine to write all 
the sermon. Try to execute the forms for 
every word, whether you have to hurry or 
not. In reading you will doubtless find 
many outlines that are indistinct, but make 
an honest effort to transcribe every word. 
There will be many exaggerated characters 
owing to the speed of execution. Study 
those exaggerated forms to determine how 
far, under stress, you depart from the reg 
ular forms. Continue this same plan until 
you are able to get every sentence and 
make good notes. 


in succession as possible. 


Selecting a Speaker 
There is a great difference in the rates 
of speaking of various talkers. 


Your suc 
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cess will depend largely upon the kind 
of speaker you select. It would be well 
to visit several churches and find a speaker 
whose delivery is just fast enough to keep 
you busy—who keeps you working at your 
best. As soon as you can report this one 
in full, hunt up one who goes a little faster, 
if possible. 


Diversity of Language 


By this time you will not only have no- 
ticed, but probably quite fully realize, the 
difficulty you have in really getting the 
exact sound of many proper names with 
which you are unfamiliar. They may be 
names referred to frequently in the Bible, 
or the names of characters prominent in 
ancient, medieval, or modern history, the 
names of authors or their works, prominent 
or obscure, they may be colloquialisms, 
geographical terms, perhaps, of a very 
local nature, botanical terms, or the par 
ticular description of any method, compo 
sition, piece of machinery, animal, plant or 
characteristic used to illustrate or symbol- 
ize the subject under consideration. Your 
difficulty in reporting sermons of this kind 
will be in proportion to your general 
knowledge of the subject and your famil 
iarity with the names. In transcribing 
your notes you will, of course, need to refer 
to a good encyclopedia and the dictionary. 
Every time you report a sermon and tran 
scribe it you will add to the sum of your 
general knowledge, and will increase your 
facility in writing shorthand by practicing 
the outlines that have given you trouble. 


Types of Speakers 


The impulsive type of minister usually 
speaks very rapidly because of his en 
thusiasm for a subject. Another type will 
speak slowly,,as a means of conveying 
to the auditors the unmistakable meaning 
of his idea. Some talk in a monotone as 
stereotyped as the reading of a book; some 
preachers utter very rapidly those words 
relating to the matters of common knowl- 
edge, the unimportant part of the sermon, 
dwelling at greater length and with more 
stress upon the exact wording of the points 
they wish to emphasize. Thus it will be 
seen, that the variety of conditions met 
with in the reporting of sermons present 
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many of the characteristics found in court Charge to SJury—ll 


ind convention reporting. —— © page 467) 
ro © see , c 7) 


Kinds of Sermons 

There are at least three very well recog t 
nized types of sermons—theological, evan 
gelistic, ethical. The theological sermon is ‘ 
one involving the theologies and their inter 
pretations. There will be constant quota 
tion from the scriptures and very frequent my 
reference to the many types and person- 
ages prominent in its production or inter- Y/Y) ‘ 
pretation. The evangelistic sermon will 
be of simpler language usually at a consid : 
erably higher rate of speed and often de : 
livered in an impulsive and enthusiastic 
sort of way. The ethical sermon will con 
tain perhaps the most extensive vocabulary 
and references of any of the three types. 


~ 


Materials 

A stiff back notebook or a firm writing 
place of some kind is, of course, necessary 
A table at which the reporter may write 
is rather unusual, but when such is the ~* — . 
case much more encouraging results can 
be obtained. A reporter of even long ex- . A e~ 4 eed 
perience, working under unfavorable con 
ditions, it must be remembered, will be, ; 2 oe 
hampered, and his work made very difficult 
by the Tack of proper facilities. To get a 
favorable report there must be a reasonable i 
compliance with adequate reporting con - 





ditions. . -3 » 6 Ae 
To Sum Up 


The following considerations should at , ~— y) 
all times be borne in mind: 
First, the beginner must not think that 22 (- ~~ 4 
an accomplished reporter could write the 
discourse in copperplate style with ease. 
Second, the stenographer should have 
the confidence in himself that cannot easily 
be daunted by discouragements or from f es "=a? d< 
failures that are largely the result of his 
lack of training. Y se 4 
Third, he should not assume that all ~ ; 
proper names are readily recognizable by 
the veteran reporter, however well edu- 
cated; and that his hearing is so trained 
that a mishearing never occurs. On the < . 2 6 EC wt 
other hand, the beginner should know that 
the reporting of a difficult sermon requires bm 
concentrated thought and attention, to- 
gether with harmonious action of mind and 
hand. 
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Fourth, confidence in one’s ability as the 
result of experience renders the reporting 
of a sermon a great deal less difficult, be 
cause of the poise and equilibrium, supple- 
mented by the spur of ambition and the 


stern realization of the lamentable fact 
that a reporter's reputation gained through 
ninety-nine accurate transcripts may be 
largely or wholly undone by one inaccurate 
transcript, though brought about 
through lowered vitality as the result of 
overwork, temporary illness or other con- 
ditions beyond the writer's control. 

Fifth, remember that perseverance will 
overcome the largest difficulties. 


even 


Raising the Standard 


HERE is unquestionably much dis- 

satisfaction among progressive re- 

porters with the present conditions 
under which they work, and there is a great 
deal of talk about raising the standard 
through legislation. But there has not 
been sufficient personal interest in this very 
important subject. Personal work must be 
done in order to organize a “get together 
movement” before much 
give the matter enough force to bring it to 
the attention of those effect a 
change in conditions. Concerted action on 
the part of the members of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association would 
probably enable us to bring about desir- 
able legislation in all the states. What can 
be done in this direction is forcibly shown 
in the legislation that was recently enacted 
in New York creating certified public ste- 
nographers. 

A mention of some of the conditions that 
are not in accordance with the dignity and 
importance of the profession may not come 
amiss. Under the present conditions in 
many places a man who cannot write a 
word of shorthand may be in a position to 
carry on a large reporting business. The 
absurdity of this is easily seen when the 
conditions in other professions are cited. 
How many people today would be willing 
to go to a layman to get a physician to 
look after the patient’s physical welfare? 
If you want a physician, you want to 
choose him yourself; and if you want a 


can be done to 


who can 
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reporter you ought to deal directly with 
the reporter. The elimination of middle 
men would be an elementary step in the 
betterment of Raising the 
standard of efficiency by providing rigid 
examinations would be a second step in the 
improvement of conditions. 

Many things might be done as a means 
of bettering existing conditions, but a 
start has to be made with some one thing. 
The plan that has improved working con 
ditions in other lines has been a license. 
All reporters should be licensed and known 
as licensed reporters or certified shorthand 


conditions. 


reporters, or be given some other dis- 
tinctive and protective name. Architects, 
physicians, pharmacists and men and 
women in many other lines are licensed 


to practice their respective professions. 
Shorthand reporters should be given the 
same protection. 

Recent legislation in New York, referred 
to in this department not long since, was 
based largely on the certified public ac- 
countants’ bill. This act has been of very 
great value in the standard of 
accountancy in New York. It would be a 
splendid thing if the profession of court 
reporting were protected by a similar bill. 
The act should, of course, include in its 
provisions reporters of “ability engaged in 
reporting conventions and meetings of a 
technical and non-technical character, leg- 
islative reporters, other shorthand 
writers engaged in any line of work re- 
quiring an equally high degree of skill. 
The passage of an act embracing the good 
points of the Certified Public Accountant 
Act of New York would place the profes- 
sion of reporting on a more dignified and 
definite basis. 

Reporters are urged to make themselves 
familiar with the Certified Public Account- 
ants’ bill and to take some individual action 
toward bringing about an organization that 
shall have for its purpose the pushing of 
legislation that shall improve conditions. 


raising 


and 


AS} 
as 
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The Massachusetts Examination 


In the January issue we printed a set 
of papers used at one of the examinations 
for court reporters in Massachusetts, and 
under the heading of “Duties of a Court 
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porter’ are a number of questions. One 
our correspondents makes the sugges- 
tion, in which we concur, that it would be 
f considerable interest to have these ques- 
tions discussed in this department. There- 
fore, we would be pleased to have any one 
submit answers to any of the questions 
with the view of getting the expression with 
reference to their duties of a number of 
reporters in different parts of the country 
working under different conditions 
regulations. 


and 


Reporters’ and Typists’ Salaries 

The following report regarding legisla- 
affecting the salaries of 
shorthand reporters and typists in New 


tive measures 


York is clipped from the New York 
l'ribune of February 26: 
\lbany, Feb. 25.—Although the legislative 


session is less than two months old, the Assem- 
bly has already accumulated a fine assortment 
of salary increase bills affecting New York 
City or its subdivisions. The fact that such 
legislation was denounced violently last year 
by the Republicans when they were the minor- 
ity has not prevented them from advancing 
many of these bills now that they have become 
the majority. Some of the bills are fathered 
by Democrats and others by Republicans. 

One of these measures, introduced by As- 
semblyman Kopp, who comes from the district 
of President Koenig of the New York County 
Republican Committee, would increase the sal- 
iries of the stenographers in the Court of 
General Sessions from $2,500 to $8,600 a year. 
Mr. Kopp presented an elaborate memorandum 
in support of the bill setting forth the belief 
that these employes deserve much larger com- 
pensation. 

He did not mention the fact, brought out by 
J. O. Hammitt, secretary of the Citizens’ Union, 
that in the last two years these stenographers 
have each averaged about $6,000 a year in re- 
ceipts from the city for transcripts or abstracts 
of testimony, so that probably the income of 
each, Mr. Hammitt estimated, would run from 
$8,000 to $12,000 a year. 
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Assemblyman Hoff, of Brooklyn, has a bill 
increasing from $1,500 to $2,400 the annual sal- 
ary of each of the typists appointed by the 
justices of the Appellate Division in Brooklyn. 
This bill has been reported favorably by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 


EF 


Key to Reporting Plate 


was such that a person of the age and experi- 
ence of the plaintiff and of ordinary intelligence 
would know or ought to have known that the 
danger would naturally follow from said con- 
ditions, he cannot be heard to say that he did 
not know the danger; and if you find that he 
did know the conditions, or that they were 
open and obvious to him, and that the danger 
was such that one of his age, experience and 
intelligence would know to be connected with 
the conditions in question, then the plaintiff 
cannot recover, unless the act he was doing at 
the time was the result of a specific oraer; and 
further, unless the order misled him into the 
belief that the act in question did not have 
incident to it the dangers on account of which 
he was subsequently injured; and further, unless 
after that order was given he would not under 
the circumstances in the exercise of ordinary 
care and in the ordinary use of his faculties 
have incurred the dangers imminent by reason 
of the performance of the specific order, unless 
you so find, you will find the defendant not 
guilty. 

It is your duty to consider the case without 
reference to the fact that the defendant is a 
corporation and the plaintiff an individual, but 
you should consider it solely upon the evidence 
under the law as laid down by the Court the 
same as if it were a suit between two individ- 
uals. 

Gentlemen, after you have arrived at your 
verdict, you will use one of these two forms: if 
you find for the plaintiff—that is, if your ver- 
dict is for the plaintiff—you will use this form: 
We, the jury, find the defendant guilty and 
assess the plaintiff's damages at the sum of 
blank dollars, filling in the blank space by 
writing in the amount you may agree upon 
from the evidence. If, on the other hand, your 
verdict is for the defendant, the form of your 
verdict will be: We, the jury, find the defend- 
ant not guilty. 











O not waste a minute—not a second—in trying to demonstrate to others 
the merits of your own performance. 
itself, you cannot vindicate it— Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


If your work does not vindicate 
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Electrical Business Letters 


Mr. J. A. Frederick, 
17 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

Your telegram is at hand, asking me to write 
you a letter setting forth the difference be- 
tween porcelain and glass insulation for pack- 
ing-house construction. 

About four years ago we seemed to be having 
considerable trouble in the packing houses with 
grounds and leaks on the various circuits. Upon 
making a personal investigation, I found that 
where the tie wire was put on around a por- 
celain knob, the insulation had been more or 
less damaged, and-that this caused a slight leak 
where each tie was made. I threw out all the 
porcelain through the chill rooms and cellars, 
replacing with glass knobs and, instead of tying 
the wire to the knobs, we simply made half 
hitches. Since that time we have had no further 
trouble of this kind with our circuits. I would 
recommend that you use glass knobs throughout 
packing-house construction and, for that mat- 
ter, the cost being no greater, I think it would 
be well to use them entirely instead of porcelain 
knobs. At the present time we are installing 
nine or ten plants of various kinds, and we in- 
tend to use glass éxclusively. 

If you will have your electrician make the 
following test, it will show you conclusively 
the difference between porcelain and glass insu- 
lation: Take a porcelain knob and a glass knob 
and put them in water for twenty-four hours. 
Weigh each knob carefully before immersion; 
upon taking them out, weigh them again and 
compare the weights. The glass knob will weigh 
the same, while the porcelain knob will be per- 
ceptibly heavier. 

Yours truly, 
nen 





IL. R. James & Company, 
314 West 118th Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your inquiries concerning certain 
details of the Edison Phonoplex system of 
telegraphy, I will call your attention particu- 
larly to the following points: 

The M. F. condenser, used at the terminals 
and to bridge the Morse relay and key, is sus- 
ceptible of the same tests and readjustment 
as the coil condenser. 

The terminal condenser is placed between the 
two coils, choke and magnetic coils, to make 
an end for the induced waves; in other words, 
to make a terminal for the phonoplex circuit. 
In the event of the condenser becoming defect- 
ive, the wire would ground and cut off that 
portion of the wire beyond the phonoplex ter- 
minal. Withdrawing the plugs from the con- 
denser removes the trouble immediately. The 
plugs may be replaced one at a time, as in the 
coil condenser test, and the defective sheets 
abandoned. 

The bridge condenser is the one placed around 
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all Morse relays and keys between the phono 
plex terminals. 

Tests are made in the same manner as with 
the coil and terminal condensers. 

Hoping that these directions will enable you 
to operate the system without difficulty, and 
assuring you that I shall answer any other in 
quiries which you may care to make regarding 
these various matters, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
i 
7h 


Y64 
Time as a Factor in Everyday Affairs 


Economizing time is the first principle in 
the game of acquiring wealth. Many men pinch 
pennies and squander hours. They overlook 
the fact that an hour properly utilized is worth 
many pennies. 

Economy and extravagance are not antitheses ; 
they are closely allied. If one is not careful, 
his economics will merge into wastefulness. 

Young, the poet, since he had squandered so 
much time in his younger days, knew whereof 
he wrote, when he declared, “Procrastination 
is the thief of time.” 

“Cicero,” says Disraeli, “practiced that magic 
art in the employment of time which multiplies 
our days.” 

That man lives longest who gets the most 
hours out of every day and the most value out 
of every hour. 

The father of Henry George was a business 
failure because, as Henry Hubbard says, “He 
didn’t know the value of time. Other people 
did things while he was getting ready to begin.” 

In this energetic age, long waits are apt to 
defeat great hopes. Napoleon observed that “It 
is always the quarters of an hour that decide 
the fate of a battle.” 

He who knows the value of minutes never 
wastes hours. 

Montaigne measured every hour by its pos- 
sibilities. Emerson says of him, he “tastes 
every moment of the day.” 

The business world is giving much attention 
lately to system. The trouble is, some of the 
systems are too prodigal of time. Too much 
system is often more wasteful than not enough. 

You will generally find that a man who is 
extravagantly economical is a pessimist. He 
has no grasp on life, no appreciation of its 
problems and possibilities. To the man of 
broad vision, every moment presents an op- 
portunity. 

One of Lord Chesterfield’s commands to his 
son was to “know the true value of time.” It 
has been said that “minutes are the mills, hours 
the cents, days the dollars, in the mintage of 
eternity.” The profit on time, however, is not 
represented by dollars entirely. 

Shakespeare was one who made good use 
of his hours. He was an economist of time. 
He died poor, but left a fortune worth more 
than the richest Croesus who ever made a will. 

Most men who have achieved great objects 
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e known how to coin time into profit—the 

fit of results. 

Maclaughlin says: “The man who does every- 
ng for gain, does nothing for good.” And 

who is inspired only by greed has not 
irned the first principles of the real value 
f time. Time gives us our opportunities—it is 
vr us to improve them. If we disregard the 
iinutes, the hours will overwhelm us. To para- 
hrase an old saw—take care of the minutes, 
d the hours will take care of themselves. 
Then we will begin to realize, with Franklin, 
it “time is money.” 


Proving It Scientific 


It is seldom that an author feels himself 
illed upon to prove, by a risk of his life, the 
cientific possibility of the climax on which the 
merits of his story depend. Indeed, it may be 
possible that neither history nor believable tra- 
dition can produce a parallel to the course 
taken by Alvah Milton Kerr to satisfy an editor 
that he was not unscientific when he caused 
the hero of one of his stories to do a certainly 
unheard-of thing to prevent a railroad wreck. 
Che story was rejected by two magazine editors 
m the ground of its being “unscientific,” and 
when the editor of another magazine wrote to 
Mr. Kerr, retaining the manuscript, however, 
ind questioned the possibility of such a feat 
is that performed by the hero of the tale, Mr. 
Kerr decided to put the matter to a test. 
Mr. Kerr, as you will know if you have been 

an observing reader of the magazines for several 
years past, has made a specialty of railroad 
stories. He spent the early part of his busi- 
ness carer as a railroad man. The tale in ques- 
tion here is entitled “On the Middle Division,” 
and is contained in a volume of his railroad 
romances (published under the title of “Young 
Heroes of Wire and Rail”). 

The story, in brief, is that of a young Norse- 
American, Thole Nansen, who, with his newly- 
wedded wife, Phillie, goes to take charge of a 
little railway station in the mountains. It is a 
dreary place, and they suffer all the miseries 
attending the lonesomeness of the bleak desola- 
tion of an unsettled mountain district. 

After months and months of the most heart- 
benumbing existence, Phillie becomes almost in- 
sane with despair, and one night, while Thole 
is asleep, she flags a train and boards it, leaving 
her husband. At first, Thole believes her lost 
in the snow, until she has had time to recover 
ind repent, and then he receives from her a 
telegram stating she is returning on the Limited. 
In the meantime, a giant snow plow, driven by 
six engines, is coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Thole receives an order to hold the plow for 
the Limited to pass, but the signal is frozen 
with sleet and snow and will not work, and 
the plow thunders by. Thole then rushes to the 
telegraph key and sends word of the trouble to 
the train dispatcher. The latter, in great ex- 
citement, begins to telegraph along the line to 
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find the Limited and stop it. At the first sta- 
tion where he makes inquiries, he finds the 
Limited has just pulled out; he begins to call 
the next station, when— 

The electric current is lost—the wire is 
broken. Thole had been listening to his instru- 
ment and he understood at once. “He thrust in 
a ground plug, the wire was broken east! He 
turned and tore out through the doorway and 
started like a wild man along the track east 
ward, following the great furrow left by the 
sweeping plow He had his eye on 
the dispatcher’s wire as he ran. 

“Nearly two miles east of the station he sud- 
denly stopped. There was the break! On a 
curve where the wire hung near the track, the 
plow had tossed a mass of snow upon it and 
snapped it. Thole paused for an instant, then 
climbed into the tumbled drift and began 
furiously -digging for the ends of the broken 
wire. Panting and eager, he brought them to 
light With but a moment's hesitation, 
he twisted one end of the broken wire about 
his left hand, then lunged out and caught the 
other end with his right, and, bending the wire 
into a hook about his fingers, hung between. 

“Booted in rubber and with the dry snow 
beneath him, he was wholly insulated from the 
earth, and his flesh, wet with the sweat of his 
fearful race, took the current from the main 
battery at Brule Point as if it were a gush of 
fire. His nerves were suddenly like burning 
wires, but he held fast, dizzy and half-swooning 
from agony and exhaustion, with one supreme 
cry in his heart and brain—Phillie and the 
Limited! 

“The dispatcher at Brule Point, hanging over 
the telegraph instruments and testing-and ad- 
justing in deadly anxiety, heard the circuit 
feebly close and the armature come back to 
the magnet. Weak as was the electric flow, 
he began wildly calling Tuffle. Tuffle, also anx- 
iously testing the wire as the Limited ap- 
proached, heard the feeble whisper of the ar- 
mature. Turning the adjuster low and laying 
his ear almost against the relay, he heard the 
call faintly ticked. 

“He eagerly answered, and these words came 
back: 

“*Hold the Limited! 
the Limited!’ 

“Broken and thin and fluctuating the message 
came, but repeated over and over, as it might 
be a dying cry out of Thole’s laboring breast, 
through which the scorching current ran. When 
sure of the strange order’s import, the Tuffle 
operator leaped up and whirled the red signal 
on, and the saving deed was done.” 

It is no more than fair to tell you that “it 
was Phillie’s arms and love that warmed Thole 
back to life,” and that “two weeks later, Thole 
went down to Braggers as superintendent's 
clerk.” 

This was the heroism which, it was claimed, 
was unscientific, but it was the editor of 
Munsey’s Magazine that hesitated to reject the 
story until he had given the author an oppor- 
tunity to plead his cause. 

The editors of the other two magazines who 
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rejected the story had consulted electricians, 
who informed them that it would be impossible 
to send a message over a broken wire con- 
nected by the interposition of a human body. 

No writer of stories, who is a lover of his 
art, will imagine for an instant that it was the 
desire of the check due to follow the accept- 
ance of the story that moved Mr. Kerr to take 
the step he now took. ‘The possibility, as he 
saw it, of compelling recognition for his theory 
and of surmounting the skepticism of unscien- 
tific critics was enough to inspire him to action, 
in the taking of which he could reach forward 
and snatch a foretaste of the exhilaration 
which he believed would be his. 

He went to a train dispatcher in Chicago 
and laid the matter before him. The dispatcher, 
too was, skeptical, though he did not assert 
utter impossibility for the proposition. He, 
however, suggested that a piece of raw beef- 
steak be put into a current, but Mr. Kerr ob- 
jected to this sort of test, saying that the result 
could not be as satisfactory or conclusive as 
would be an experiment performed through 
live, human nerve tissue. 

“Well,” said the dispatcher, “then it is up 
to you to produce some one who will get into 
the current and stand the test.” 

“And that’s just what I’m here for myself,” 
replied Mr. Kerr. 

“I was first put in a battery circuit,” said 
Mr. Kerr recently in an interview on the sub- 
ject, “but the current was not strong enough 
to carry the signals through my body. Then 
I was put into a light dynamo telegraph circuit 
and the real test began. 

“The circuit was between Chicago and Du- 
buque, Iowa, as I remember, and I held on to 
the binding posts of the switchboard, so that 
the current passed through my body and 
through the telegraph instruments. The oper- 
ators on the line were working. The dispatcher 
adjusted his instrument as low as possible to 
accommodate the weakened current so as to 
get signals, for a man’s body is an extremely 
poor conductor. I don’t know what voltage I 
took, but I imagine it was pretty nearly the 
limit for human endurance, for I felt the 
effects several days afterward. 

“Presently, as I held the circuit closed, with 
the current passing through me, I heard the 
dispatcher say eagerly, ‘It comes! It comes!’ 
Yes, it came. I could hear the sounder work- 
ing, perhaps with the same fitfulness and un- 
certainty that it worked through’ Thole, but it 
worked. That was enough—the thing was pos- 
sible. The experiment was a success, so far as 
my purpose was concerned. I was released 
from the circuit. 

“I wrote an account of the test to the editor 
of Munsey’s Magazine and the story was ac- 
cepted and published, carrying a footnote quo- 
tation from my letter, which said, ‘If any one 
doubts that signals can be passed electrically 
through a living man’s body, let such a doubter 
get into a dynamo circuit and try it, as I did. 
If he has the nerve, he can demonstrate the 
proposition.’ ” 

Morrison's Chicago Weekly. 
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General Business Letters 


R. W. Humphrey, 
Atchison, Santa Fe Railroad Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

In order that the work of repairs and re 
newals in the roadbed, tracks, bridges and 
water supply may be carried on systematically 
and efficiently, and that the proper officers of 
this company may be kept fully advised with 
reference thereto, the following instructions are 
issued: 

1. Safety is the first consideration, and 
wherever an emergency exists, prompt action 
should be taken in conformity with the follow 
ing rules, if practicable, but regardless of them, 
if necessary. In the latter event, prompt notice 
of the action taken or proposed must be given 
to the proper heads of departments. 

2. The character and extent of repairs, re 
newals and betterments necessary each year 
will be ascertained by a careful inspection made 
under the direction of the engineering depart- 
ment. Such work as may be determined on 
will be authorized by the general manager, and 
will not be entered upon until such authority in 
writing is given. No piece of work, the cost of 
which will exceed $25.00, shall be undertaken 
without such authority. 

3. Before any important work of additions, 
betterments, repairs or renewals is undertaken, 
plans and estimates of the cost shall be pre- 
pared by the engineer and approved by the 
general manager. 

4. All changes in the company’s plant, such 
as the construction or repairs of switches, side- 
tracks, turnouts, bridges, culverts, etc., shall 
be planned by the engineering department and, 
when necessary, staked out by this department. 

5. A complete record of all repairs, renewals, 
betterments, additions and changes to the plant 
of this company shall be kept in the office of 
the chief engineer and the required reports of 
all such work shall be made to him by the dif- 
ferent officers under whose direction such work 
is done. 

Yours very truly, 


J. V. Cooper, 
General Manager, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Cooper: 

We desire to call your attention to rust 
formation on steel cars. We know all about 
this from long experience, having painted over 
5,500 hopper bottom gondolas and box cars 
with steel under-frames. We have, at consider- 
able expense, traveled through the country to 
see what the trouble is, and, as an outcome of 
this investigation, we have patented a device 
to overcome all difficulties experienced in the 
past due to the presence of rust in steel car 
equipment. 

We shall be pleased to paint for you, say, one 
car, to demonstrate our methods, particularly 
in the matter of preparation of the cars to 
receive the paint. In addition to the above, we 
also have a steel preservative which is absolutely 
non-corrosive and which has stood the test for 
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en years. It may be applied to all as- 
embling parts at a much lower cost than ever 
efore. For instance, labor of applying to one 
tandard hopper car would be $3.50, twelve gal- 
ms of paint at 56 cents per gallon, $6.72; total 
st, $10.22. We will furnish a guarantee that 
this application under our supervision will save 
vou at least $2.00 per car and the work will 
ist longer than painting done by any other 
known process. 

We request that you give the above careful 
onsideration and afford us an opportunity of 
demonstrating our ability in this particular 
field. 

Yours respectfully, 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


or left to notice the scene of rural wealth 
on which he had so often gloated, he went 
straight to the stable and, with several hearty 
cuffs and kicks, roused his steed most uncour- 
teously from the comfortable quarters in which 
he was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains 
of corn and oats and whole valleys of timothy 
and clover. : r 

It was the very witching time of night that 
Ichabod, heavy-hearted and crest-fallen, pur- 
sued his travels homewards along the sides of 
the lofty hills which rise above Tarry Town 
and which he had traversed so cheerily in the 
afternoon. The hour was as dismal as himself. 
Far below him, the Tappan Zee spread its dusky 
and indistinct waters with here and there the 
tall mast of a sloop riding quietly at anchor 
under the land. In the dead hush of midnight, 
he could even hear the barking of the watch 
dog from the opposite shore of the Hudson; but 
it was so vague and faint as only to give an 
idea of his distance from this faithful com- 
panion of man. Now and then, too, the long- 
drawn crowing of a cock accidentally awakened 
would sound far, far off, from some farmhouse 
away among the hills—but it was like a dream- 
ing sound in his ear. No signs of life oc- 
curred near him, but occasionally the melan- 
choly chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural 
twang of a bull-frog from a neighboring marsh, 
as if sleeping uncomfortably and turning sud- 
denly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he 
had heard in the afternoon now came crowding 
upon his recollection. The night grew darker 
and darker; the stars seemed to sink deeper in 
the sky and driving clouds occasionally hid 
them from his sight. He had never felt so 
lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, ap- 
proaching the very place where many of the 
scenes of the ghost stories had been laid. In 
the center of the road stood an enormous tulip- 
tree, which towered like a giant above all the 
other trees of the neighborhood and formed a 
kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and 


fantastic, large enough to form trunks for ordi- 
nary 


trees, twisted down almost to the earth 
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and rising again into the air. It was connected 
with the tragical story of the unfortunate 
André, who had been taken prisoner hard by; 
and was universally known by the name of 
Major André’s tree. The common people re- 
garded it with a mixture of respect and super- 
stition, partly out of sympathy for the fate of 
its ill-starred namesake and partly from the 
tales of strange sights and doleful lamenta- 
tions told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he 
began to whistle; he thought his whistle was 
answered; it was but a blast sweeping sharply 
through the dry branches. As he approached 
nearer, he thought he saw something 
white hanging in the midst of the tree: he 
paused and ceased whistling; but on looking 
more narrowly, perceived that it was a place 
where the tree had been scathed by lightning 
and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly he 
heard a groan—his teeth chattered and his knees 
smote together against the saddle: it was but 
the rubbing of one huge bough upon another 
as they were swayed about by the breeze. He 
passed the tree in safety, but new perils lay 
before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree, a 
small brook crossed the road and ran into a 
marshy and thickly-wooded glen, known by the 
name of Wiley’s Swamp. A few rough logs, 
laid side by side, served for a bridge over this 
stream. On that side of the road where the 
brook entered the wood, a group of oaks and 
chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape-vines, 
threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this 
bridge was the severest trial. It was at this 
identical spot that the unfortunate André was 
captured, and under the covert of those chest- 
nuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen con- 
cealed who surprised him. This has ever since 
been considered a haunted stream, and fearful 
are the feelings of the schoolboy who has to 
pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began 
to thump; he summoned up, however, all his 
resolution, gave his horse half a score of kicks 
in the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly 
across the bridge; but instead of starting for- 
ward, the perverse old animal made a lateral 
movement, and ran broadside against the fence. 
Ichabod, whose fears increased with the delay, 
jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked 
lustily with the contrary foot: it was all in 
vain; his steed started, it is true, but it was 
only to plunge to the opposite side of the road 
into a thicket of brambles and alder-bushes. 
The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and 
heel upon the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, 
who dashed forward, snuffling and snorting, but 
came to a stand just by the bridge, with a sud- 
denness that had nearly sent his rider sprawl- 
ing over his head. Just at this moment, a 
plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught 
the sensitive ear of Ichabod. In the dark 
shadow of the grove, on the margin of the 
brook, he beheld something huge, misshapen, 
and towering. It stirred not, but seemed gath- 
ered up in the gloom, like some 
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Shorthand for the Blind 


Of late years the blind have accomplished 
many things which have aroused the admira- 
tion of the world, and provide striking testi- 
mony to the progress of the training of those 
suffering from that greatest of afflictions, loss 
of sight. The recent feat, however, of Mr. 
Maurice J. Meyers, the blind shorthand writer 
and typist of the Birmingham Royal Institute 
for the blind, stands out as one of the most 
extraordinary -on record. He attended a re- 
cent conference on the treatment of the blind 
at Exeter as official stenographer, and recorded 
all the discussions on the various papers. ‘The 
conference lasted for five days, and Mr. Meyers’ 
notes, which were written on a narrow strip 
of paper, with which the embossed shorthand 
typewriter for the blind which Mr. Meyers 
used was fitted, extended to a length of two 
and a quarter miles. 

Mr. Meyers, who can take notes at a speed 
of 158 words a minute, himself helped to formu- 
late the Birmingham system of embossed short- 
hand. One of the most remarkable facts about 
Mr. Meyers is that he accomplished the difficult 
task of training himself as a blind shorthand- 
writer after losing his sight, and after acting 
as a sighted stenographer to a firm of New 
York solicitors. It was after losing his sight 
that he returned to Birmingham, his native 
city, and went to the Institute as a day pupil 
fourteen years ago. Five years later he per- 
formed a similar feat to the one at Exeter, 
when he acted as official shorthand writer at 
the conference, which lasted the six sessions of 
an average duration of three hours each. 

The machine used by Mr. Meyers for the pur- 
pose of reporting is what is known as the 
Stainsby-Wayne embossed  shorthand-writer, 
which embosses the Braille characters, each of 
which consists of a combination of six dots, on 
a continuous strip of paper one inch wide. 
This machine is strictly automatic in its work- 
ing, and the operator has no need to take his 
fingers off the keys until the work of dictation 
is finished. Mr. Meyers’ notes were afterwards 
transcribed on a No. 7 Remington typewriter of 
the ordinary kind. 

Mr. W. H. Thurman, general superintendent 
and secretary of the Birmingham Institute, 
pointed out that it is no difficult matter to 
train blind persons of average mental capacity 
to become stenographers; but his experience 
has proved that it is very difficult to obtain 
situations for blind stenographers when their 
training is complete. The period of instruc- 
tion necessary for the training of the blind 
pupil for shorthand and typewriting would be 
from two to three years. 
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General Railroad Letters 
Mr. J. T. Wells, 
Attorney, New York Division, 
Syracuse, New York. 
Dear Sir: 
I am in receipt of your letter of the 12th 
inst. relating to the assignment of wages by 
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W. G. Lacey to the New York Loan Company 
I am not prepared to state the policy of this 
company in cases of this kind. There are two 
views which may be taken of the subject, and 
so far as I know, our road has not definitely 
declared itself. 

The majority of roads, while not approving 
the plan of employees assigning wages, permit 
it and pay over to brokerage companies the 
amounts thus assigned. Unless a railroad is 
prepared to make a determined resistance, 
there is no use in opposing the practice. It is 
an easy matter for such a company to sue in 
justice court and at a trifling cost secure judg 
ment against the railroad company. 

It is my opinion that the custom is a bad 
one, and that many evils can be traced directly 
to it. I believe it would pay railroads to 
make a united and determined resistance in 
this matter of assignment of wages. A rail 
road company is not a banker and cannot afford 
to go into the banking business. It should 
retain the position of paymaster to its em- 
ployees. It should not recognize the right of em 
ployees to assign wages even for wages already 
earned, much less should it permit the assign- 
ment of wages in advance. Of course, there 
are emergencies when men must necessarily se- 
cure money sooner than they would in the 
regular course of business, but in such cases 
the application should be made to a superior 
officer and the approval of such officer secured 
before an assignment of wages is made. By 
this means the railroad company would be pro 
tected against loss. 

In my opinion, when a company recognizes 
the right of employees to assign wages, it 
loses in a very marked degree the control of 
its men. They acquire habits of extravagance 
which they can never overcome. If the em- 
ploying company would not only look with 
disapproval upon this practice, but would deal 
promptly with each case, compelling the men 
to either settle the account with the brokerage 
company direct or be discharged, the evil would 
very soon be checked. 

I have forwarded your letter, together with 
a copy of this reply, to the president and asked 
his instructions in regard to this matter and 
also the action he wishes taken in this particu- 
lar case. My advice would be to allow the loan 
company to bring suit in the Justice Court, 
making a defense sufficient to warrant an appeal 
to the District Court and thence to the Su- 
preme Court. This course would cost the 
company considerable, but it would also cost 
the loan company all or more than the claim is 
worth. If each case were treated in this way, 
the loan companies would soon learn that as- 
signments of wages of railroad employees were 
unprofitable, and would cease to make invest- 
ments of this sort. 

I think I have made my opinion clear to you 
and upon hearing from the president, I will 
communicate with you again. 

Very truly yours, 


oe Alaa nl 
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The Submarine Boat 


(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 78 and 79.) 
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(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ 





pages 80 and 81.) 
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The Maelstrom 


(For key to this plate, see ‘“‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 81 and 82.) 
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Is Sugar Healthful ? 


(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 82 and 83.) 





